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PLAZZA—HOLLENBECK HOME FOR AGED PEOPLE—LOS ANGELES 
MorRGAN, WALLS & MorGAN, Architects 


Burned Clay Roofing Tile 


“THE EVERLASTING MATERIAL” 


Spanish Tile averages about 600 pounds per square lighter than 
other types of tile, has interlocking features which other tile do 
not possess and is considered better tile for shedding water. 


USE SPANISH TILE FOR SAFETY. 


Heavy Duty Interlocking Tile 
Hollow Building Tile 
Builders Brick 
Face Brick 


ESIMONS BRICK COMPANY FIBRES TONE &ROOFING CO. 


Walter R. Simons, Prest. and Gen’l Mgr. CONTRACTORS 
125 WEST THIRD STREET, LOS ANGELES 10TH AND HOWARD STS., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Profits for the Builder--Satisfaction for the Owner 


When all the factors are considered squarely---cost, beauty, protection, upkeep, expense, the choice 
for a roof or siding narrows down to 


AMBLER ’ 
hey come in natural, non-fading colors; 


2 
Asbestos=Shingles Newport Gray, Indian Red, Blue Black. 


Nothing to Repair. Nothing to Burn. Nothing to Replace 

They are composed of Portland Cement, reinforced with long, strong 
asbestos fibre. They CAN’T burn, can’t rot, warp or wear out. 
Summer’s sun, or Winter's breezes, winds and rains, cannot im- 
pair their beauty or efficiency in any way. Once laid all 
expense ceases; no repairs, no painting. 

Get prices, pictures and details TODAY. 

KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY 


AMBLER, PA. U. S. A. 

Manuzacturers and Sellers of 
Ambler Asbestos Shingles, Building Lumber, Corrugated 
Sheathing, Pipe and Boiler Coverings, Asbestos Fibres, Etc. 
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TARGET & ARROW ROOFING TIN 












No. 5 ~ RIBBED 


ROOF DESIGNS. 


IBBED roofing is one of the oldest forms of roof design. The history of Architecture is replete with ex- 
R amples of its use, attesting its appeal to the Master Designers of all times. 

Both the Greeks and Romans used the design, covering their roofs with marble, stone or tile. But it re- 
mained for the builders of the wonderful Gothic structures to grasp the full significance and design value of 
strong parallel lines running from gutter to ridge. 

Better still, they used a comparatively thin metal roof covering, laid over battens or with heavy standing 
seam, instead of the heavy stone and tile of the Ancients. Thus they not only lessened the weight of their roofs, 
but gained a certain grace and refinement. 

Ribbed roofing was used with marked effect in the days of the Renaissance, and later during the Classical 
Revival in Europe, noticeable on the many domed buildings of those periods. History mentions lead, copper and 
zine - the metals used for roof coverings, but early in the 19th Century they were quite generally superseded by 
tin plate. 


For Ribbed Roofs, this metal combines the good qualities of zinc, lead and copper, without their disadvan- 
tages. 


For details of construction and application see “SERVICE SHEETS” 1 and 4 No. 18. 


N. & G TAYLOR COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR GOOD ROOFING TIN SINCE 1510 


J. A. DRUMMOND, California Representative, 245 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 


NOTE: Later we expect to publish this series in book form, amplified and 
more fully illustrated. If you are interestec, send us your name and address. 








State College for Teachers, Albany, New York 
Note how tin covered battens are used to form strong parallel lines running from gutter to ridge, 
and how they add to the strength and dignity of the entire design 
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CARMELITE MONASTERY, SANTA CLARA, CALIF. MAGINNIS & WALSH, Architects 
Arches and Wall Facing of Architectural Terra Cotta 
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ST. PETER’S CHURCH, NORTHAMPTON 


OLD CHURCHES OF NORTHAMPTON 


By ADELAIDE CURTISS 


ORTHAMPTON is not an ancient city, as cities 

go. Ranked with towns whose history and legends 
carry us back to a shadowy past, to Roman and even pre- 
Roman days, such towns, for instance, as Exeter, London, 
Winchester, Lincoln, Gloucester, York, and others,—by 
the side of these Northampton might rank as almost 
modern. But within the limits of this city are two of 
the most remarkable Norman churches of all England. 
The writer can never forget her delighted amazement 
when she first caught sight here of the wonderful old 
yellow-brown walls of St. Peter’s church. Age and the 
moist climate of England have so mellowed the oolite 
sandstone of which this church is built that the prevail- 
ing color is absolutely “tawny,” such shades as one sees 
in a rich tiger-skin. The sandstone of all this locality 
is “strongly impregnated with oxide of iron, supposed to 
have been deposited by the percolations of water through 
the stone. The effect of the use of this material at St. 
Peter’s and Northampton’s other famous old church, that 
of the Holy Sepulchre, is almost indescribable, especially 





as both buildings stand somewhat apart from neighboring 
structures. 

Northamptonshire has however a wealth of ancient 
buildings and antiquarian lore. This whole district of 
central England produces, as has been said, thick beds 
of oolite, and the early builders, as was natural, made 
good use of this product. It is most interesting, in a 
leisurely journey through England, to note how, in the: 
mediaeval period the scarcity of good building stone in 
one section or another resulted, for instance, in fine half- 
timber houses, such as in Canterbury, Chester, and 
Shrewsbury. On the other hand, study che flint con- 
structions in Norfolk and Suffolk, or the peculiar effect 
of the uniformly gray stone buildings of such towns as 
Bradford-on-Avon, Iffley, or certain others further north. 
In these last-mentioned places durable building material 
was abundant, resulting in a remarkable type of arch- 
tecture. 

The Coratini, one of the ancient British tribes, in- 
habited Northamptonshire at the time of the Roman in- 
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vasion, some remains of this early period having been 
found. During the days of Roman rule Northampton- 
shire, becoming a part of Flavia Caesariensis, was crossed 
by two of the famous Roman highways, Watling and 
Ermine Streets, while many towns and camps came into 
existence. “From the large number of remains dis- 
covered within its limits Northamptonshire would ap- 
pear to have been very extensively occupied by the Ro- 
mans.” Foundations of large buildings, tesselated pave- 


INTERIOR, ST, PETER’S CHURCH, NORTHAMPTON 


ments, coins, slabs, and much pottery have been brought 
to light at various places, especially at Irchester, Town- 
chester, Castor, and along the valley of the Nene. During 
the Saxon period this section became a part of Mercia, 
the few carefully-preserved buildings dating back to this 
time and illustrating Saxon work being indeed invaluable. 
The tower of Earl’s Barton Church* has its curious “long- 
and-short work,” its elaborate “pilaster strips” and bal- 
uster shafts in the windows, while the use of Roman ma- 
terial in the ancient church of Barnack, and also at Brix- 
worth, renders them among the most remarkable’ struc- 





* See Note I, Earl’s Barton Church and Saxon Masonry, Page 71—Ed. 
The Architect. 
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tures of all England. One authority says in regard to the 
last-mentioned building: “At Brixworth, the present 
church appears to have been a Roman basilica; the walis 
are Roman, with the arches filled up with rubble-work; 
the arches are formed of Roman tiles, and are double, one 
over the other, for additional strength; it has been much 
altered at different times, and has a tower of the eleventh 
century at the west end, built upon the Roman walls 
either of a porch or a western tribune, with a newel stair- 





INTERIOR, CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, NORTHAMPTON 


case to give access to the belfry story which was built at 
the sanie time with it.” 

But, important as this earliest history and these ancient 
constructions are, it is in regard to the buildings erected 
during the Norman and late-Saxon period that North- 
amptonshire may be especially proud. Professor Free- 
man wrote: “Northamptonshire is, among all the shires of 
England, one of the richest, perhaps the very richest, in 
buildings of Romanesque date and style. It abounds in 
every variety of round-arched architecture, from those 
arches in the basilica of Brixworth which, whatever may 
be their date, are surely Roman in material, Roman in 
style, to those arches in the minster of Peterborough 














whose mouldings show that nothing but conformity to 
an elder design kept their builders back from adopting 
the constructive forms of the then new-born Gothic. In 
the average Northamptonshire parish church we look 
at least for a Norman doorway, while in not a few we 
find other features of that style, reaching their climax in 
the rich capitals and arches of Saint Peter’s in North- 
ampton. And Northamptonshire has relics more precious 
still. Fragments of earlier days, arches, doorways, whole 
towers, built in that primitive style which our earliest 
teachers brought from Rome, are there usual enough to 
cease to be wonderful.” 


Preciirx gare res aome 





TOWER, EARL’S BARTON CHURCH 


The records of the city of Northampton are a matter 
of history. Mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle as 
Hamptune, this famous town was captured by the Danes, 
is spoken of in the wars of Edward the Unconquered, dis- 
puted with Oxford in Norman times the honor of being 
the great national meeting-place of northern and southern 
England, while in the later Norman period it stood fifth 
in importance among the English towns. “That is to 
say, this inland borough, of comparatively recent origin, 
no centre of trade, no dwelling-place of ancient kings or 
bishops, had risen to rank fifth among the towns of Eng- 
land. next after the ancient and immemorial cities and 
after the merchant borough (London) whose happy 
position and far-reaching traffic had raised it to a level 
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with them.” 
During the Norman period Northampton was strength- 


ened by embattled walls, and a strong fortress. A touch- 
ing memorial of conjugal devotion is the splendid Eleanor 
cross, at Northampton, one of the finest of those monu- 
ments erected by Edward I in honor of his beloved queen. 
At the time of the Wars of the Roses an important battle 
was fought in this historic town, when the royal army was 
defeated, while in the Civil Wars its citizens stood for 
Cromwell, the famous battle of Naseby taking place in 
Northamptonshire. 

Saint Peter’s Church* is a remarkable example of late- 





TOWER, EARL’S BARTON CHURCH ** 


Norman architecture. Photographs do not do justice to 
the rugged, yet highly elaborate carvings of the interior, 
where the capitals of all the sturdy pillars differ in design. 
The arcades of the exterior, so suggestive of the early 
churches of Italy, are not unusual in England. This 
whole edifice here in Northampton, with its long lines, 
its lack of height, and its square, squat tower, is typical 
of Norman construction at its best. 

The story of the Norman conquest of England is most 
astonishingly illustrated by the architecture of that 
period. It has been well said that, while a conquered 
people are very slow in adopting the language of their 





* See Note Il, St. Peter’s Church, Northampton, page 72—Ed. The 
Architect. 


** From Jackson, Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture. 
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victors, their language being so vital a part of their very 
existence, they are forced, on the other hand, to submit 
to new manners and customs; often to an entirely differ- 
ent style of living. Architecture especially quickly shows 
the new regime. Here in England, for instance, at the 
coming of William the Conqueror and his immediate fel- 
lowers, either entirely new structures sprang up, or the 
Saxon buildings were torn down, to be replaced by Nor- 
man. Canterbury Cathedral, and indeed most of the 
great cathedrals of the country, are evidences of this. 
One authority says, after speaking of some of William 
the Conqueror’s buildings, or those of his time: “In the 


TOWER, ST. PETER’S, NORTHAMPTON * 


reign of William Rufus the work so well begun by the 
Norman bishops was carried on so vigorously that, be- 
fore the close of this century, every one of the Saxon 
cathedrals was undergoing the same process of destruc- 
tion, to be rebuilt on a larger scale and in a better man- 
ner.” However we may regret the loss of the old work, 
buildings of such picturesqueness and rude, simple ma- 
jesty as Durham cathedral, the naves of Gloucester, 
Peterborough, and Ely Cathedrals, or of the smaller 
cathedrals of Hereford and Rochester—these and other 
structures form glorious successors to the work of an 
earlier period. There are too, here and there in England, 





* From Jackson, Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture. 
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many most interesting parish churches of this date, but 
none can surpass those of Northampton. Saint Peter’s 
church and that of the Holy Sepulchre are supposed to 
have been built c.1160—1180 A.D., although the latter 
may possibly: date back almost a century earlier. 

The church of the Holy Sepulchre is one of the few 
round churches of England. Others, also built in imi- 
tation of the famous structure at Jerusalem, are the 
Temple church of London, a chapel in Ludiow Castle, and 
the churches of Little Maplestead, Essex, and that of 
the Holy Sepulchre at'Cambridge. The visitor will quick- 
ly see that, in the Northampton church, only the round 
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TOWER, BARNACK * 


portion of the building is Norman, the present nave being 
some centuries later. Perhaps the very contrast in con- 
struction brings out more strongly the beauty of the 
earlier work. These massive circular pillars, with their 
severely plain cushion capitals, need no apology of deco- 
ration; their very dignity and simplicity are beauty 
enough. They stand to-day as they have stood through 
the centuries, and fortunate indeed have they been to 
have escaped the hand of the “restorer.” These two grand 
old churches of central England are splendidly illustrative 
of a warlike period, that, in spite of its chaos and tyranny, 
kept alive the faith of Christianity, with its: promise 
of better things. 











« NOTE I. EARL’S BARTON CHURCH 
AND SAXON MASONRY. 


There is much more certainty regarding the dates of 
towers which are ornamented with long, thin pilasters 
and rough cornices, or string courses, as at Earl’s Barton, 
Burton-on-Humber, etc. These cannot possibly be earlier 
than the tenth century, and more likely belong to the 
first half of the eleventh. Their central position at the 
west end is English; but their design is Lombardic, and 
came either from there direct or through Germany or 
Burgundy. The majority of tenth-century towers in 
Lombardy—there are not many—are exceedingly plain. 


- < 2 
EAST END, ST. PETER’S, NORTHAMPTON * 
The earliest example, which is also the richest, is that of 
S. Satiro, Milan, which, according to Cattaneo, was built 
in 879. The pilaster and string-course method of orna- 
mentation found on it did not become general in Lom- 
bardy, Germany, and portions of France until one hun- 
dred years later. It is absolutely impossible that the 
examples of it in England can be earlier than the examples 
in those countries; and the towers mentioned, and por- 
tions of walling in which similar features occur, are more 
likely to belong to the time of Canute, or his successors 
in the eleventh century, than to have been built in the 
tenth. The richest is at Earl’s Barton. There are pil- 
asters of slight projection at the angles, and in between 





* From Jackson, Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture. 
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are rounded, pilasters similar to those on the face of the 
north tower of S. Ambrogio, Milan, built in 1129. This 
treatment has, of course, nothing whatsoever to do with 
joinery construction. It is in no sense an imitation of it. 
It is masonry construction; and is especially valuable 
when, as in the majority of English exampies, it frames 
in walls of rough rubble, possessing little bond, which 
need strengthening at intervals. 

A halo of mystery has been thrown over the so-called 
“long and short” bonding found in so many Anglo-Saxon 
churches. This, whether at angles or on the face of a 
wall, has been regarded as precious, and as peculiar to 
this country. As a matter of fact, in many countries and 
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DOORWAY, EARL’S BARTON CHURCH * 


at most periods, from Italy in the days of the Roman 
empire downwards, the people formed their quoins in 
this way whenever the stone of the district was such 
that it split up naturally into small rubble, with occasional 
bigger stones which could be used as stiffeners without 
squaring or chiselling. In Sussex and other parts such 
rubble and stones come out of small quarries daily now. 
All over Normandy similar long and short bonding is 
found in garden walls and walls of outbuildings, 
wherever, in fact, the work is rough. There, as a rule, 
the short stones go through the thickness of a wall, the 
long ones only halfway; pilasters not on an angle hav- 
ing two long stones, one behind the other. It is ordinary 
common-sense rough building, and is general where work- 
men are unskilled, or where the work is not of sufficient 
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AND BASE, ST. PETER’S 
NORTHAMPTON * 


because the Normans were better masons, and had learnt 
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importance to justify the expense of labor on the stone. 
Surrounding the precincts of the Abbeys of Jumieges and 
S. Georges de Boscherville; at Caen, and in the country 
round; at Chartres and elsewhere, are many such walls. 
The objection to this method of building is that the long 
stones are not generally on their natural bed, but that 
does not seem to have had a bad effect in Anglo-Saxon 
work. Long and short bonding has one virtue, it dif- 
ferentiates Saxon work from Norman, and is therefore 
some guide to the date of a building. But that is merely 


feature of Saxon architecture. 





WINDOW IN TOWER 
EARL’S BARTON CHURCH *** 


Although strip-work of 





at Caen to quarry bigger stones and to cut and square 
them. (Simpson, A History of Architectural Develop- 
ment, Vol. II, p. 235 ff.) 


The coigns (at Deerhurst) are of the long and short 
work frequent in Saxon building, though not peculiar to 
it, for I have seen some in a church in the Val D’ Aosta, 
and the same construction has been noticed at Pompeii, 
at Tours, and round about Caen. It consists of alternate 
courses, one being long and narrow, set upright, like a 
small post, and the next a broad flat stone set on its bed 
and bonding back into the wall. These long and short 
coigns are not found in the earlier Saxon churches, and 
are a sign of later date. 
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PLAN, ST. PETER’S, NORTHAMPTON ** 


A lofty tower at the west end of the nave is almost an 
essential feature of the later Saxon churches built in 
the 10th and 11th centuries. It occurs at Earl’s Barton, 
Barton-on-Humber, Barnack, Brixworth, Wittering, Cor- 
bridge, and Clapham in Bedfordshire. At St. Andrew’s 
the tower of S. Regulus or S. Rule has a strange likeness 
to the Lombard Campaniles, and might have been trans- 
planted bodily from Italy. 

Like the Lombard towers the English pre-conquest 
towers have no buttresses, but rise four-square from 
base to summit. It appears that in some cases they 
formed the actual nave of the church, which was com- 
pleted by a square chamber on the west, and another 
square chamber on the east, one being the baptistry and 
the other the chancel. The upper chamber in the tower, 
often as at Deerhurst furnished with windows looking 
into the church, and treated with some attention, may 
have been used for habitation. The church at Barton-on- 
Humber seems to have been of this form originally. 

The decoration by slightly projecting strips of stone 
sometimes arranged in various patterns, is a very curious 


* From Bond, Gothic Architecture in England. 
** From Jackson, Byzantine and Romanesque 
*** From Statham, A Short Critical History of Architecture. 
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a kind is to be seen in German Romanesque, the way 
it was employed by tne Saxon architects is quite original 
and national, and it owes nothing to Roman example. 
The best specimens of it are at the two Bartons that 
have been just mentioned, and in the tower at Earl’s 
Barton it is so profusely used that it almost deserves to 
be called splendid. It occurs also in the little Saxon 
church of Corhampton in Hampshire, where the strips 
are framed round the doorways with rudely moulded 
bases and capitals. They are six inches wide and project 
three inches from the wall face. Attempts have been 
made to see in this strip-work decoration a survival of 
the forms of timber construction, to which however it 
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SHAFT AND CAPITAL, ST. PETER’S, NORTHAMPTON * 


seems to bear no resemblance. It is no doubt only a 
device for decorating the wall, like the blank arcadings of 
Toscanella and those of the brick buildings at Ravenna, 
and may possibly have been suggested by them. The 
bases and capitals of the wall strips at Corhampton show 
that what was in the architect’s mind was not a wooden 
post, but a stone pilaster. 

The Saxon tower of Barnack, near Stamford, with its 
beautiful 13th century upper part, is decorated with this 
strip-work. (Jackson, Byzantine and Ro- 
manesque Architecture, Vol. II, p. 190 ff.) 
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NOTE II. ST. PETER’S CHURCH, NORTHAMPTON 


The church of S. Peter at Northampton, which Mr. 
Sharpe dates as early as 1135, but others with more 
probability about 1180, is remarkable on many accounts. 
It is one of the very few instances in northern Gothic 
architecture where polychrome masonry is used as a 
mode of decoration. The strong orange-colored iron- 
stone of South Northamptonshire is employed in con- 
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* From Bond, Gothic Architecture in England. 
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junction with white free-stone in bands and alternate 
voussoirs, with a very happy effect. The church but for 
its square east end is a perfect basilica, unbroken by any 
chancel arch, with round arches on columns, and wooden 
roofs. The principal columns are quatrefoil in plan, 
formed of four attached shafts, of which one runs up to 
take the tiebeams of the trusses, and they once had 
arches springing from them across the aisle. The inter- 
mediate columns are cylindrical, with an enriched and 
moulded band or ring surrounding them about mid- 
height. They all have stilted attic bases, which in some 
cases have toes. The tower at the west end is not in its 
original state, but was rebuilt in the 16th century with 
old materials and not on the original site, but farther 
eastward, cutting off half of the next double bay. It has 
a magnifiicent Norman arch of many orders decorated, as 
are all the others in the church, with the zigzag. An- 
other richly decorated arch of four rings and a label 
in the west wall once probably surmounted a west door- 
way; but these rings are now merely inserted flat into 
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ARCH ON FACE OF TOWER, ST. PETER’S, NORTHAMPTON * 


the wall over a perpendicular window. Originally they 
would probably have been recessed as orders. The two 
western angles of the tower are buttressed each by a 
group of three round columns running up to the top 
stage which is of the 16th century. These buttress 
columns can hardly have been invented in the 16th 
century when the tower was pulled down and re-built, 
and in all probability they formed part of the original 
Norman structure; but they are so far as I know unique 
in England, and remind one of those of Notre Dame at 
Poitiers, and Civray in Poitou. 

The clerestory on both sides is handsomely arcaded 
outside, and the arches are carried on to the east end 
which has been reconstructed on the old foundations and 
on a design more or less conjectural. 

The sculptured capitals of this church are interesting 
examples of what the early Norman artists could achieve. 





* From Jackson, Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture 


They are well proportioned, of a convex or cubical shape, 
and the carving takes the form of surface ornament as it 
did in Byzantine work. Some of them have figures of 
animals; others simple attempts at foliage, quite inar- 
tistically arranged; the best are covered with ornament 
half-way between foliage and strap-work. They have 
very little ordered arrangement such as classic example 
would have taught. In the capital shown on this illus- 
tration there is to be sure a leaf to mark the angle, and 
the beasts are placed symmetrically, but the scroll-work 
wanders loosely over the surface, and the rudimentary 
idea of vegetable growth is ignored, for while most of the 
sprays branch off as they ought in the direction of the 
main stem others start from it backwards. 

In sculpture indeed the Norman school, whether here 
or in Normandy, lagged far behind those of the south of 
France and Burgundy, where the remains of Roman art 
afforded superior instruction. At first it was rarely at- 
tempted, and the earlier churches seldom got beyond 
cushion capitals, and billet or dentil mouldings. The next 





CAPITAL, ST. PETER’S, NORTHAMPTON * 


step in advance was the introduction of such simple con- 
ventional ornaments as the zigzag, which the carvers soon 
learned to treat with much skill and refinement. 


The capitals gradually grew from the simple cushion 
type into something more artistic. At first the ornament 
was treated superficially like the cubical Byzantine capi- 
tals, of which the example given already from S. Peter’s, 
Northampton, is a favorable instance. In many cases 
the ornament is applied without any constructive idea 
IEE aioe ccncneciecicstslinensteinaatccie 

In conventional ornaments, such as diapers and panel- 
ling, the Normans showed great skill and ingenuity. 
Nothing in this way can be better than the ornament 
of the blank arch on the west face of S. Peter’s tower at 
Northampton, which has been referred to already. (Jack- 
son, Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture, Vol. II, 
p 237 ff.) 
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AN EXEMPLARY COMPETITION AT LAST 


By WARREN C. PERRY * 


T must not be taken with any double meaning whatever, 

if admiration on the part of the writer be expressed 
for the diplomacy which Messrs. Gladding, McBean and 
Company displayed in arranging the little competition il- 
lustrated in the current plates. They wanted a scheme for 
a small office building to be built at their well-known 
Lincoln plant; and they who are the friends and sympa- 
thetic interpreters of so many architects fortunate enough 
to erect buildings of that noble material, terra cotta, 
naturally hesitated in singling out one to the exclusion of 
the rest—with goodness known what dire effects upon 
future trade: and yet to build without an architect— 
perish the thought! So with true tact, following the 
popular trend of the times, they turned to the struggling 
Masses—of draftsmen (for everyone knows that they are 
the real designers anyway and that only a cruel system 
cheats them of the credit they deserve). Tempting 
prizes, a jury of representative members of the pro- 
fession (ahem) previously announced—and there you 
are! 

The award of First Prize to Mr. Ernest Weihe was 
due in the eyes of the jury to his design’s exhibiting 
three fine qualities :—it caught the “factory” spirit which 
has a severity of its own not unlovely; it was “in scale,” 
being elementary in its mass and obvious in its scheme; 
and lastly it would “build well” because of its admirable 
proportion throughout, not only, it may be remarked, in 
its larger aspect, but in the fenestration and the “pattern” 
of its brick and terra cotta in contrasting colors. 


Messrs. H. C. White and J. E. Stanton who carried 
off respectively the second and third prizes, contributed 
drawings that possessed the greatest power to charm; 
their fault in common was that of being too domestic—a 
rare,one in these naughty days. Also they were a bit 
complex for little buildings. Mr. White’s plan was, in- 
cidentally, the best in arrangement of all submitted. But 
their greatest asset was their beguiling quality and it 
was with difficulty that the jury decided on the more 
sober design of Mr. Weihe for first place. The oil or 
tempera sketch accompanying Mr. Stanton’s drawings 
was really good—unfortunately it can hardly survive 
the levelling process of reproduction. 


Four mentions were awarded, to Messrs. T. Bearwald, 
A. R. Widdowson, W. R. Schmitt, and David Olson; of 
which the last named displays fair terra cotta quality, and 
that of Mr. Widdowson a feeling for brick pattern. 


In addition to the above, two more mentions were 
voted for presentation—one to Mr. Stafford L. Jory and 
one to Mr. Charles F. Dean, who, with a somewhat 
illogical little design of Moorish type, contributed, in his 
perspective, a beautiful little water color, which the 
writer, for one, would be glad to own. 

The jury all felt that a precedent had been estab- 
lished in the holding of the competition that was worthy 
of being carried on. There is no reason why such build- 
ings might not be often made the subject of like pro- 


* Member of jury. 


grams — with benefit alike to the clients and to the 
younger architects. 


Following are the parts of the program which help 
to an understanding of the competition and of the draw- 
ings. 

-——-———_0 


COMPETITION FOR A FACTORY OFFICE BUILDING 
BY ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMEN 


Competition open to architectural draftsmen who 
are not at this time independently practicing the pro- 
fession of architecture in their own names as architects 
or designers. 


PROGRAM 


Gladding, McBean & Co., manufacturers of Clay Pro- 
ducts, propose a competition among architectural drafts- 
men for a design for a factory office building. 

The exterior and interior walls will be of Face Brick, 
approximately 12 inches thick. Terra Cotta may be used 
in conjunction with the brick. The roof is to be of 
Cordova Tile. The interior floors, partitions and roof 
construction will be of wood. The foundations will be of 
concrete or common brick. 

The design should be simple in character. 

SITE 


The office building will be located on the State High- 
way, at the plant of Gladding, McBean & Co., in Lincoln, 
Placer County, California. 


REQUIREMENTS 
The building is to be approximately 32 feet by 64 
feet, of two stories in height, and not necessarily rec- 
tangular. 


It is not the intention to finish the interior of the 
second story at present. 


The following office and service rooms are required 
on the first floor: 


Main office, with counter in lobby....450 square feet 
Vault, opening off main office............ 150 _ - 
Supply room, opening off main office 400 " z 

(This supply room should be con- 

veniently located to be reached 

from the outside for convenience 

in delivery and discharge of sup- 


plies). 
Superintendent’s office........................ 250 " " 
Assistant Superintendent and Ste- 

nographer’s office -...............-.......... 200 - f 
Moti ce cbacchustte Raneipbaicnnntabialed coach sates 200 ? . 


1 Clothes Closet 
1 Stationery Supply Room 
al la ia ia sok 150 " " 


Proper provision should be made for stairway lead- 
ing to the second floor. 


The areas noted are approximate only and are given 
to indicate the relative importance of the various sub- 
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divisions. A variation of 10 per cent in total area is 
permissable. 


DRAWINGS REQUIRED 


The drawings required shall consist of two sheets 
only, 19 inches by 25 inches in size. On the first sheet 
shall be placed the first floor plan, an elevation, and a 
section, at a scale of 144 inch to 1 foot. On the second 
sheet there should be shown a perspective. 


Any particular feature or features of the design 
shall be on the sheet first referred to, and drawn at a 
scale of 14 inch to 1 foot. 


Entire liberty as to manner of presentation is allowed, 
as it is desirable that the imagination of the designer shall 
not be hampered by any restrictions which will prevent 
the full expresson of his ideas. However, it is understood 
that the judgment is to be rendered on the basis of design, 
and not on presentation. 


THE JURY 


The jury will consist of members of the Faculty 
of the Department of Architecture of the University of 
California. 

This jury will award a First, Second and Third 
Prize, based on their judgment as to the appropriateness 
of the design for the purpose mentioned. 

If the designs do not come up to the standards re- 
quired by the jury, the Company reserves the right to 
withhold the award of one or any of the prizes. 


THE PRIZES 


The prizes, which shall be awarded in sequence to the 
authors of the designs selected by the jury, shall be: 





PLAN OF THIRD FLOOR 


First Prize—$150.00. 

Second Prize—$100.00. 

Third Prize—$50.00. 

Any departure from the requirements of the pro- 
gram, as to size and number of drawings or general re- 
quirements of the plan, or any other violation of the di- 
rections given, will be considered by the jury as a reason 
for disqualification. 

In justice to the competitors who follow the require- 
ments mentioned, disqualification for noncompliance will 
be rigidly enforced. 

The prize drawings are to become the property of 
Gladding, McBean & Co., and right is reserved to publish 
and exhibit all or any of the others. 

After the judgment there will be an exhibition of 
the drawings in the offices of the Company for six days, 
to view which all who are interested are cordially invited. 


NOTICE 


Although Gladding, McBean & Co. desire to procure a 
design to be used in the execution of an office building, 
it is expressly understood that they are in no way bound 
to construct the design which may be selected for prizes, 
and that their responsibility ends with the awarding of 
the prizes enumerated. 

This competition is instituted for educational pur- 
poses as well as in the hope that a suitadle design may 
be procured for the factory office building, and in case 
one of the designs is built, an additional bonus of $50.00 
will be paid for the use of the design. 

The competition approved by the Committee on Edu- 
cation, San Francisco Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects. 


January 17, 1919. San Francisco, California. 
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PLAN OF FOURTH FLOOR 


MULTNOMAH COUNTY COURT HOUSE, PORTLAND, OREGON 
WHIDDEN & LEWIS, Architects 


NOTE—Plans of First and Second Floors are shown on plates 56 and 57. Plans of Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eight Floors on page 97. 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. J. MURPHY-—LOS ANGELES 
HUDSON & MUNSELL, Architects 
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A.—THE CONSISTENCY OF THIS VIGOROUS COMPOSITION IS INJURED BY THE 
TREATMENT OF MAIN ENTRANCE PORCH 


WHEN IS A WALL NOT A WALL? 


By HARRIS ALLEN 


“The roof, it has a lazy time 
A-lying in the sun; 

The walls, they have to hold it up; 
They think it is no fun.” 


HE nonsense rhyme that Gelett Burgess wrote for “The 

Lark” so many years ago, wittingly or unwittingly put a 

much neglected truth in a nut shell. The walls do have 
to hold up the roof, and,;their function, is, alas, but too often 
forgotten. 


With structural faults and weaknesses it is not the purpose 
of this article to deal., These are frequent enough, and it is a 
wonder many times how walls continue to stagger along under 
their strain; it is no wonder that they become racked and warped, 
and air and water creep in at odd joints and cracks. 

But many a wall strong enough in reality, gives to public view 
the awful appearance of weakness and insecurity. Unfortunately, 
this is an apt illustration of Shakespeare’s climax of pessimism.; 

“The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 

At one time there was a movement with not a few followers, 
which demanded “structural sincerity;” far from hiding the family 
skeleton in closet or wall, these ardent enthusiasts believed in ex- 
posing it to public gaze. . Without discussing esthetic or. practical 


objections, this system had at least the merit of impartiality. No 
support looked stronger than another, when it was not. Struc- 
tural sizes, to be sure, were made heavier throughout than was 
considered necessary when they were not to be exposed. But their 
relative strength, and their capacity to carry their obvious load, 
was clearly shown. 

This phase of building (one could hardly call it architecture) 
has passed, and we are governed again by the laws of apparent 
proportionate values, in which the actual structural strength counts 
not at all, necessarily. 

Probably the best way to demonstrate this to the layman 
would be to show buildings almost identical, but with an apparent 
weakness in one, corrected in the other. This method being not 
practically possible, a few examples have been selected of houses 
that are almost good, but have some rather obvious feature which 
apparently weakens the structure and so spoils the general effect. 
Many examples much more glaring could be found, but the present 
object is to indicate the possibility of decided improvement by 
slight modification. 

Exhibit A has good lines and a general feeling of strength 
conveyed by the series of first story arches. But the one ex- 
ception stands out like the proverbial sore thumb. The over- 
hanging second story corner over the recessed entrance porch is 
carried by a lonely column, no doubt adequate for its load, but 
looking pitifully inadequate. Visualize this transformed into a 
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B.—THERE IS DECIDED MERIT TO THIS SIMPLE DESIGN, BUT THE SLENDER POST 
SUPPORTING THE ARCH APFEARS INADEQUATE 





D.—THIS STURDY LITTLE HOUSE IS WEAKENED BY “THE 


SMALL SCALE OF ITS CORNER TRELLIS 


large arch, like those of the carriage porch, and the entire com- 
position becomes one of strength and harmony. A minor criticism 
may be made of the shallow arched recess on the face of the great 
chimney. While not a jarring note, it is unnecessary for either 
design or structure, and its omisson would furnish a flat wall 
surface giving vigor to the entire facade. 


Exhibit B shows the thrust of the gable and roof carried over 
the arch to a tiny post which could easily be made into an ade- 
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quate support by carrying the roof lower and widening 
the post into a buttress clothed with the same clap- 
boarding as the body of the house, with a second arch 
returning therefrom to the ell. 

Exhibit C is overwhelmed by a porch with topheavy 
roof and cornice. Substituting a flat roof for the porch 
gable would immediately help matters, and putting 
groups of slender columns instead of large single ones 
would give vigor and scale to the main mass of the 
house. 

Exhibit D shows a heavy hood apparently supported 
by a slender trellis. A very slight alteration here 
would be needed, and allowing the clapboards to run 
up into the gable at the chimney would tie the masonry 
more firmly to the wall, instead of breaking the hori- 
zontal line of the eaves so abruptly. 

Exhibit E is a charming little house with a weak 
spot—the garage entrance. To balance the grouped 
windows and voids the garage doors should have been 
flat and resembling wall surface as much as possible, 
and with a buttress carried out at the far end. But 
the narrow corner, emphasized by the meaningless 
lattice panels, brings a note of weakness into an other- 
wise excellent composition. 

With sufficient study and foresight all of these 
criticisms might have been forestalled, with the result 
of genuine satisfaction on the part of both home- 
builder and passerby. 

O- 


BUILD NOW! 
“Production Depends on Construction.” 


How to overcome the H. C. L. is the big question today. 
Cutting down production, producing less food, less clothing, less 
fuel, never has and never will reduce prices. “Increase production” 
is the answer to the question of how we can reduce living costs. 

On account of suspended building operations during the war, 
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C.—WITH ITS ENTRANCE PORCH REDUCED IN SCALE, THE ATTRACTIVENESS 
OF THIS SUN-BATHED COTTAGE IS EVIDENT 


the United States now needs almost a million homes. 
That means rents are high. If you don’t own a home, 
you must pay tribute to the hard necessities which 
have brought about a scarcity of homes. Unless home 
building gets under way immediately, when our millions 
of soldiers return to civil life and when our thousands 
of war workers who have been living in government 
buildings get back to where they must have apartments 
and houses, rents are going to be higher. 

We must have production if we are going to have 
lower living costs. In modern industry, production is 
stimulated by construction. Building is a basic in- 
dustry. If you build a home, you make business for 
more than a hundred correlated and contributing in- 
dustries. Each building erected sends its wave of 
demand through the industrial organization, from the 
excavators to the bankers, and back, by way of pay en- 
velopes, to the excavators again. 

A universal building program means more to the 
United States right now than at any time in its history. 
It means individual efficiency for labor; it means in- 
creased production in all correlated industries; it means 
increased material demands until production reaches 
the quantity level necessary for reducing unit costs; 
eventually, it means lower prices throughout all in- 
dustries. If you need a home or a building, do not 
hesitate a day longer in going to work on it. 


——<—o—_—_-_ 


“OWN A HOME FOR YOUR CHILDREN’S SAKE.” 


Ambitions may be realized in your children if you have the 
home environment which transmits to them the ambition. The 
basic need is a home and the sense of shelter and security which 
goes with ownership. 

If there were no other arguments worth while men would be 


more than justified in building and owning their own homes for 
the children’s sake. 





K.—THIS IS A DELIGHTFUL COMPOSITION IN SPITE OF 


THE CAMOUFLAGED GARAGE DOORS 


Like father like son! The next generation will not be a home- 
owning one if the present generation doesn’t show the benefits of 
home owning and inculcate the home-owning ambition. 

If you are determined that John and Mary shall have a fair 
show to make good on your ambitions for them, get them tucked 
away in a good home—a home that is all yours, and theirs. If you 
would do your part toward making your children’s future secure 
in a nation of home owners—BUILD NOW. 
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TeGARDEN 


THE HOME GROUNDS BEAUTIFUL 


By PROFESSOR J. W. GREGG 
Professor of Landscape Gardening, University of California. 


APPY is he who has a home, though it be but four square 
walls; doubly happy is he if the possessor as well of a strip 
of mother earth that he may have a domain all his own; thrice 
happy is he whose home grounds are bright with bud, leaf and 
bloom, rejoicing the eye of the passer-by and bringing happiness 
and content to the inmates of the home. The happiest days of 
the human race were spent in Eden’s garden, and the nearest 
approach to an earthly paradise to-day is still the garden, em- 
bowered in Nature’s richest green, and gemmed with lovely flowers 
and luscious fruits, where under one’s own “vine and fig tree’ one 
can rest or wander at will. 
We all have our own dream gardens in which stretches of 
smooth lawns appear, hedges of sweet smelling shrubs like Brier 





SNAPDRAGONS 


roses, Lavender, Rosemary, or of neat leaved Box, such as one 
sees at the old home of George Washington. We have our pictures 
of rose beds encircled by grass or sand covered paths, with a 
little fountain or bird bath nearby, a cozy arbor or pergola at one 
side and borders filled with a variety of old-time hardy flowers 
fragrant with memories of other days. Here and there a fruit 
tree may be growing, laden with the promise of luscious fruits, 
and all around is the busy hum of insect life, the flutter of birds 
and butterflies, and the throbbing of a hundred things from 
Nature’s great store-house. Such things make a garden more 
than a dreamland, a place of great refreshing rest, recuperation, 
peace and happy thoughts. It is a place to commune with friends, 
either in bodily presence or in books, a place in which to plan, to 
read, to rest, to work, to play. Back of all such beauty may be 
the vegetable garden, the drying yard, the chicken house, house- 
hold pets, together with the children’s swing and sand box as well 
as other happy features that serve to make a house and surround- 
ing grounds a home. 


The ideal garden for many flower lovers may be the one 
where there is something in bloom from the time of the earliest 
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crocus in spring to the fall and hardy winter flowering ornamen- 
tals. The chief charm in many gardens lies in the ever changing 
panorama of color or leaf, bud, bloom and fruit. Such a garden 
is a delight to plant, a pleasure to labor in, and a satisfaction to 
look upon. If one’s place is but a small area of so many dozen 
square yards, it is all the more necessary to carefully plan for 
each feature, and the very first consideration in composition are 
simplicity, privacy, utility and beauty. The planning, selection and 
arrangement of the features of a garden or of the grounds about 
the house should be as carefully considered as the choice and 
planning of the furnishings in one’s home, or the choosing of a 
suit of clothes or a dress to wear. The same idea should prevail, 
namely, the planning of a suitable, agreeable, comfortable com- 
position. The garden has often been referred to as the out- 
door living room, and indeed it should be, in fact where space 
permits the whole grounds round about a house should be so de- 
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STOCKS 
veloped that there may be a series of out-door rooms, as it were, 


where one may enjoy to the fullest extent Nature’s ever chang- 
ing beauties. 


The arrangement of the walks, the grading of the lawn, the 
location of buildings should all be preconceived and settled in an 
orderly, economical manner. There should be no mistake about 
the main, permanent features. Minor features may be changed 
from year to year as new ideas and points of view assert them- 
selves, such changes being a part of the recreation of amateur 
gardening. Thus one may alter the shrubbery border, change the 
location of annuals and perennials and perform many interesting 
experiments in minor arrangement without changing in any way 
the scheme as a whole. 

In this wonderful state where there is such a variety of soil 
and climatic conditions and where there is such a wealth of orna- 
mental plants, both native and exotic, there is no reason why 
every one should not be interested in having a “home” and not 
merely a “house and lot,” particularly if the following brief prin- 
ciples are observed. 


Make a start! Do it now! 





















Plan the work. Work the plan. 
Plan the whole place. If you can not plant it all this year, 
do what you can and think about what you will do next season. 

Have a lawn and keep the center open. 

Don’t break it up with flower beds, etc. 

Plant shrubs against the house and property lines, vines and 
shrubs tie the house to the ground. 

Keep simple; don’t over-load. 

Screen objectionable views and objects such as your neighbor’s 
chicken house or garbage can. 

When spacing and locating shrubs, keep in mind the mature 
size of the plants. Plant low growing shrubs under windows and 
taller growing ones against blank wall spaces. 


Use coarse plants for distant effects, finer ones close to. 

Don’t use freaks. 

Don’t use too many varieties, but plant enough of one variety 
together to get the full effect of such massed beauty. 

A “Chop suey” planting gives the effect of “a little of every- 
thing and not much of anything.” 

Select and place plants so as to get a good combination of 
height, color and season of bloom. 

Prepare your soil well. 

Get plants from a reputable firm, otherwise you are not apt 
to get good stock or in good condition. 


Don’t make the holes too small. Have them large enough so 
that the roots will not touch the sides. If the ground is hard for 
you to dig, remember that it will be harder for the plant, which 
has just gone through an operation. Don’t leave the plants ex- 
posed while digging the hole. When filling in the dirt don’t leave 






PLANTS LEND WARMTH TO THE BUNGALOW 


air holes around the roots but pack the dirt firmly and soak with 
water to settle the soil. 


If you can’t afford hardy plants and annuals both, get the 
hardy plants first. They are a permanent investment, improve 
each year and are cheaper in the long run. Annuals give quick, 
showy display for the money invested, but are only a temporary 
improvement. A combination of flowers and shrubs is the best. 

Put bulbs and other herbaceous flowering plants in front of 
the shrubs, rather than in separate beds and in formal gardens. 
In this way they do not leave a bare and unsightly spot when 
gone. Formal gardens have to be designed by an expert and 
need a lot of attention to be satisfactory. 


In the back yard, use berries and small fruits in the place of 
flowering shrubs. They are useful and may be made to give good 
effects in borders. 


Not one thing alone, but several, go to the making of at- 
tractive premises, and the neglect of one of these essentials largely 
mars the effect of all the rest. Flowers are the loveliest, brightest, 
finishing touch of home adornment, just as-laces and ribbons 
are the last and brightest accessories of a lady’s toilet. Let us 
therefore decide the extent and direction of our walks and lawns, 
and the planting of our trees and shrubbery, that are to serve as 
frames or back-grounds for the proper setting of our floral beau- 
ties; then we can plant flowers to our heart’s content, and enjoy 
them as we could not if they were scattered through a tangled 
wilderness of grass, shrubs, vines, and trees, as we too often find 
them. 
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SUMMER FLOWERS 
Courtesy of C. C. Morse & Co. 


Fore-sight is better than hind-sight and especially is this true 
in reference to gardening. The fore-sight comes into play in 
planning how to have the flowers at all times in the garden. 


Some people have not the facilities for growing bedding 
plants and some people who have such perhaps, have neglected 
to start them at the proper season. The seed houses carry 
plants of a number of the different varities of flowers which they 
have grown at their nurseries and which are brought to the store 
for sale. Therefore, if you have not made your planting in the 
proper season, do not be discouraged about getting some bright 
flowers in your garden but make the best use of those that can be 
had. Among these will be found the following: 

ASTERS: Is the queen of the late summer garden and is one 
of the handsomest cut flowers. Asters come in white, light pink, 
lavender and crimson, although the plants can only be had in mixed 
colors. There are two types of large Asters, one with straight 
petals or Semples, one with twisting petals or Crego’s. Besides 
these there are a number of varieties which can be raised from 
seed. Asters should be transplanted so that they are not too close 
together, no closer than 18 inches in rows 18 inches to 24 inches. 

BACHELOR BUTTONS: These are not beautiful as a bed- 
ding flower but they are most satisfactory for cut flowers and are 
largely planted. 

BELLIS PERENNIS: This is a little double Daisy used for 
borders. It comes in pink and white and the flowers are thorough- 
ly double. 

CALCEOLARIA RUGOSA: This small flower is most suited 
for shady places. It is set out of doors during the fall. It comes 
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in very bright yellow and a golden brown. Both colors are 
attractive. 

CANTERBURY BELLS. These grow about 2% feet tall and 
are suited for the rear of the garden. They are biennial and will 
not flower until the second season. 

CARNATIONS: Surprisingly good carnations can be raised 
in almost every garden. It does not take a florist to raise these 
flowers. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS: These can be treated in two ways, 
either dis-budding the flowers the first or second week in August 
and throwing the strength of the plants into one flower. Chrysan- 
themums may also be grown as an ordinary garden flower, and 
the old plants kept on from one year to the next with the result 
that it will throw next year hundreds of flowers in autumn. 
Chrysanthemums are wonderful for cutting. Recently the small 
flowering or Pompon varieties have been introduced and are meet- 
ing with general favor. These have minature flowers and are 
very pretty for house decorations or to wear in the buttonhole. 

COREOPSIS GRANDIFLORA: One of the best yellow 
flowers for cutting and a continuous blooming variety. 

COSMOS: There is a wonderful soft pink Cosmos and the 
white is also very fine, being a pure white. Cosmos is rather a 
tall flower and is one of the glories of the garden during the late 
summer. 

SHASTA DAISIES: These large white Daisies are very 
hardy and beautiful. 

(Continued on page 91) 
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EDITORIAL 


N the peace of an evening of early spring we descended 

the slopes behind Berkeley. The level cities below, 
the bay, the hilly peninsula of San Francisco on the 
further shore, lay dimmed but not obscured in the ebbing 
daylight. As we sat upon the new grass contemplating 
a scene of singular traquility, yellow lights began quietly 
to emerge one by one from the pervading grayness; and 
from out of the pervading stillness quietly issued the 
mellow notes of the University chimes, unseen below the 
shoulder of the hill, soft, leisurely, melodious. What a 
pageant of memories long dormant started straightway 
to file before our eyes! It is well known that a trifle like 
an odor has power to evoke scenes and incidents quite 


passed from mind; now’ these sounds stealing in upon. 


the silent evening air effected as by magic the release of 
recollections long latent, enfolded with the association of 
bells at evening. First, impelled perhaps by a striking 
analogy in both form and spirit of landscape, we reviewed 
a twilight hour in the austere hills above Granada. We 
sat then on a tawny summit overlooking the green, level 
vega as now we looked out across the bay; and with the 
setting sun bathing the world in rose and orange, the 
mingled tolling from many belfries floated softly up the 
canyon from the city. For the first time perhaps in these 
intervening years we consciously re-descried the minute 
forms of muleteer and train crawling along the white 
thread in the barren solitude of the gorge below, and 
re-heard his far-off strident voice emanating from the 
shadow. A mere detail this, yet charged with the mys- 
terious spirit of out-of-the-way Spain. A bell stroke 
wafting across the evening had sufficed to restore to us 
the essence of that strangely haunting land. Then there 
was an evening of midsummer when we emerged from 
the forest on an eminence overlooking the gentle course 
of the Indre opposite the town of Loches. Red roofs 
huddled about the base of the promontory across the val- 
ley out of which rose the gray chateau, naively turretted 
and dormered. Over the meadows up and down stream 
crept the shadows of bordering poplars. The sound of 
evening bells arose from the town, spreading content- 
ment throughout the valley. We watched and listened 
while creaking wains and rattling carts descended the hill 
with merry townsfolk returning from a woodland fete. 
What picture more idyllic could we have preserved of the 
unaffected French countryside in its former and happier 
days? Once again, also, the very atmosphere seemed 
resonant with the solemnity of the huge bourdon at Es- 
corial, whose majestic stroke increased on the cool night 
air in audibly swelling rings of sound, like the ever-widen- 
ing circles that a touch spreads over the surface of still 
water. And the retrospect of those complacent little 
clock chimes of the Institut de France busily tapping the 
quarter hours re-illumined darkening visions of our Latin 
Quarter apartment. These and other reminiscences 
fraught with precious personal associations crowded 
in upon us as we sat listening to the sweet chimes below, 
until we were recalled from our revery by the mournful 
and dissonant droning of far-off whistles. 
Bells—whistles! Long contemplation of the phenom- 
enon that city and countryside in the Old World are 
undeniably more intimately human than at home had con- 


vinced us that the discrepancy is chargeable to no in- 
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herent deficiency of our land, but to the indifferent and 
incompetent treatment it has received at our own hands. 
We had already isolated many a contributing factor; here 
was an additional one, often enough before half sensed, 
but not until now consciously formulated ;—we have al- 
lowed the field of the beautiful and expressive bell to be 
usurped by the unlovely and perfunctory whistle. On 
another occasion and under widely differing circumstances 
we had noted the fact without penetrating to its full 
significance. A few months previously we were awakened 
at the dead of night by a prodigious groaning and wail- 
ing and bellowing, punctuated by the occasional snap of 
revolver shots. And as we lay listening to this unearthly 
travail of whistles and siren, it occurred to us that in 
every city and town of Europe where the signing of the 
great armistice was being simultaneously celebrated the 
predominant sound was probably the exultant clangor 
of bells. 

Why have we suffered a source of such intimate 
beauty to be banished from our lives, while we tolorate 
or even welcome a substitute which at its best is neg- 
ligible and at its worst hideous? Throughout the land 
morning comes and evening goes unheralded by bells, 
and public festivities and ceremonies pass without their 
consecration. Whistles we must admit by virtue of in- 
dustrial exigencies, but their intrusion inio all occasions 
of wonted occurrence or special significance is only an- 
other symbol of the ominous capitulation of life before 
the machine. Asan expression of reverence or exultation 
the whistle is as inadequate as are artificial flowers as 
tokens of love or grief. Yet without protest we suffer 
it to brawl into almost every activity of life. Is the cur- 
rent silence attending weddings and funerals only the 
prelude to a day when every church will possess its siren, 
and the janitor will tie down the throttle for five minutes 
in celebrating these only two functions now immune? 

The Berkeley chimes have reminded us that it is 
none too soon to begin to retract. Organizations and 
communities are now occupied with the consideration of 
war memorials. There is a visible movement to reject 
the traditional monumental formulae and seek new types 
of memorials more adequately expressive of popular ideals 
and more directly servicable to popular needs and long- 
ings. The tendency is commendable, provided only the 
contrary error of utilitarianism be avoided. What me- 
morial could be devised more worthy, more lovely, more 
spiritually satisfying, than bells or chimes? Installation 
might be effected on occasion directly in present build- 
ings; special cases there undoubtedly are which would 
permit the addition of belfries to existing structures with 
happy results. But the noblest solution would be the erec- 
tion of a memorial campanile holding aloft its bells, with 
an endowment or public appropriation to provide for a 
player charged with recognizing recurrent intervals of 
daily life, and occasions ceremonial and commemorative 
as they arise. Thus at morning, at evening, at curfew, 
sweet bell sounds would become an intimate part of the 
community’s life, while at moments of public celebration 
or mourning they would become the interpreters of its 
jubilation or sorrow. How better could the ugliness of 
war be transmuted into beauty for later generations. ?— 
I. F. M.. 
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INTERTOR. DECORATION 


DECORATION AND FURNITURE—EARLY FRENCH STYLES 


HE first period of Mediaeval art properly so called was the 

period of groping and struggling, the period in which 

ideals emerge from chaos, problems are formulated, and 
the lines laid down on which their. solutions are to be attacked. 
It is the period commonly known as Romanesque. The real so- 
lutions were achieved in the subsequent development. 


By the middle of the twelfth century the scattered creative 
forces of society had been concentrated and given definiteness of 
direction to a degree which warrants the customary designation 
of a new period, that of Gothic. Gothic, of course, did not break 
with the past nor forcibly and violently supplant Romanesque; it 
was its supreme flowering, gradual, logical, inevitable, inimitable— 
the culmination of Mediaeval civilization. During the latter half 
of the twelfth century and throughout the thirteenth it soared on 
its astonishing upward course; maintained its exalted poise for a 
few years at the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the 
fourteenth centuries; and hence declined through the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries in a leisurely and luxurious de- 
cadence, to be finally engulfed by the rising tide of the Classical 
Renaissance, the “re-birth” of the pagan culture of antiquity. 
Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, one of the most eloquent of American 
mediaevalists, delivered in 1916 a fascinating series of lectures 
at the Lowell Institute of Boston under the title of The Substance 
of Gothic. To his successive lectures he gives headings extremely 
suggestive of the progressive course of Mediaeval art—I. The 
Quarry of Antiquity (roughly the fifth, sixth, and seventh cen- 
turies); II. The Age of Charlemagne (eighth and ninth centuries) ; 
III. The Great Awakening (tenth century); IV. The Epoch of 
Transition (eleventh century); V. The Mediaeval Synthesis (twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries); VI. The Decadence and the New Pag- 
anism (fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries). Ardent 
mediaevalists are accustomed to refer to the thirteenth as the 
greatest of centuries. Whatever may be one’s opinion as to rela- 
tive values, wherever may lie one’s personal sympathies and 
enthusiasms, no student possessed of adequate knowledge and a 
mind freed from prejudice can fail to recognize in the Gothic cul- 
mination one of the greatest creative epochs the human race has 
known. In sensitiveness of intuition, freedom and vitality of 
imagination, exuberance of fancy, vision of pure beauty, and ideals 


II— GOTHIC 
By H. G. SONNENSCHEIN 


GOTHIC WOOD PANELS 


of workmanship, this period marks one of the high water marks 
of human achievement. Its structural daring, logic, and consis- 
tency have probably never been equalled; when it is remembered 
that its engineering knowledge was purely intuitional and experi- 
mental, its progressive and rigorous exploitation of principle is 
astounding. All the resources of modern science and industry 
have not availed to create a work which competes in spiritual 
significance with the products of the intuition of the master 
masons of the middle ages. 


Gothic architecture displayed local manifestations in every 
quarter of Europe, but it finds its purest, most logical, and most 
imaginative expression in France, and in particular in that region 
of which Paris is roughly the center, and which is known as the 
Ile-de-France. The dominant force in the social life of the age 
was the Church, and the highest expressions of art were in its 
service. Creations of the first magnitude are too numerous even 
for citation, but the uncontested masterpieces are the Cathedrals of 
Paris, Chartres, Rheims, and Amiens. Of all Gothic monuments 
the one which probably enjoys the greatest popular familiarity is 
Notre Dame of Paris, begun in 1163, and subsequently completed 
as we know it about the end of the thirteenth century. Of it Mr. 
Cram says, summing up his account in the work cited above, 
“Notre Dame stands as a living record, therefore, of all stages of 
Gothic during its first period, but no portion can match the west 
front, which marks the culmination of the styze. It is perhaps 
the noblest architectural conception of man, classical in its sim- 
plicity, its matchless proportions, the brilliancy of its design, the 
perfect scale of its detail, the subtle rhythm of its delicate 
variations.” Of all Gothic interiors one of the most complete 
and satisfying is Notre Dame of Chartres, for here alone among the 
churches of first rank the matchless mediaeval glass remains 
practically intact. Speaking of Chartres and of painted glass Mr. 
Cram says, “Chartres of course remains in the end the noblest work 
of Gothic art, even though almost every other church excels it at 
some single point, No church where sac- 
rilege has extinguished this flame of life (painted glass) ................ 
and they are the vast majority in every land—should be judged as 
it stands any more than you would venture to estimate the value 
of Brahms’ Requiem from an orchestral performance from which 
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FRENCH GOTHIC CHAIR WITH BOX SEAT--END OF FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
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MODERN TABLE AND SOFA WITH GOTHIC DETAIL 


the voices of the solists and chorus were excluded, or the Fifth 
Symphony without the violins.” Nobody has forgotten the recent 
damage to the Cathedral of Rheims through the bombardments of 
the German invasion. On this subject Mr. Cram voices the senti- 
ments of every lover of art, but with a beauty and pathos to which 
few could attain. “It is as hard to speak of Rheims,” he says, “as 
of the loved and newly dead. For every architect it had come to 
be the epitome of his art, the Parthenon of Christian architecture. 
For every friend of France, every devotee at the shrine of im- 
mortal history, it stood as a radiant apotheosis. For those who 
still hold by Christianity it was a holy place, with a dim yet 
penetrating sanctity that silently conquered all doubt, all denial, all 
derision. There was none other quite like it: not St. Peter’s; nor 


settings in soldiers rings. Its vault is burst asunder by bombs, 
its interior calcined by conflagration, the incredible sculptures of 
its portals blasted and burned away. Yet it stands in its infinite 
majesty, gaunt and scathed in a circle of ruin, still the majestic 
fabric of a great people, a great epoch, a consummate art. It was 
the crowning monument, in material form, of Christian civilization; 
so perfect in all its parts that it was perhaps too perfect, as being 
more than man should be permitted to attain, an infringement on 
the creative power of God. Beyond this was nothing greater, and 
in Amiens, which is chronologically but a few years younger, we 
already begin to feel the working of that pride of life and vain- 


glory of conscious competence that forbodes the beginning of the 
decline.” 





MODERN CHAIRS WITH GOTHIC DETAIL 


Hagia Sophia; not even Westminster. The insolence of heresy, 
the brutishness of revolution, the smug self-complacency of re- 
storation, had stripped it of its altars, its shrines, its tombs of 
unnumbered kings, but even the destroyers had venerated its lofty 
majesty and respected its integrity, while the wars of six cen- 
turies had swept around its unscathed walls, impotent for evil in 
the light of its stainless glory. For two years it has lain under 
the fitful storming of shell and shrapnel, doomed to slow death 
because it is the crowning symbol of a great culture that is an 
offence to modernism in arms, and of a spirit in man and over man 
that may not be allowed to exist in the same world with its potent 
negation. The glass that rivalled Chartres is splintered in starry 
dust on the blood-stained pavement and its fragments made the 


Furniture came into more common use, largely, as formerly, 
in churches. We find beautifully carved prayer stools, benches, 
and the like. Also in the household movable furniture became more 
frequent, replacing built-in, stationary pieces. The table of today 
is the decendant of the board of the middle ages. Our sideboard 
is reminiscent of the French credences, large and elaborately carved 
pieces of furniture which as serving boards could be reached only 
by using steps before them. In the accompanying illustrations are 
shown several modern pieces of furniture richly carved with detail 
drawn from the middle period of Gothic. In designing the sofa due 
consideration was given to comfort, yet it is so treated with orna- 
ment of Gothic derivation that it remains in harmony with the other 
pieces, which were designed for library use. 
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THeELNGINEER 


PLANNING ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS 


By CHARLES T. PHILLIPS, C.E.* 


HE cost of electrical construction in a modern building is 

only a small percentage of the cost of the complete build- 

ing. The electrical installation, exclusive of lighting fix- 
tures, usually amounts to from five to ten per cent of the total cost. 
While this item is small, it must be remembered that the operating 
cost is frequently one of the largest items of expense, and for 
this reason the importance of proper planning cannot be over- 
estimated. When building owners realize that a saving as high 
as twenty-five per cent. in the monthly electric biil can be made by 
a properly designed installation, over an installation that has not 
been given expert attention, they will begin to demand that this 
work be planned by a specialist. 


It is fair to assume that at least fifty per cent. of buildings 
have an inadequate electrical equipment; and, at the same time, 
according to data gathered from stores, office buildings, hotels, 
etc., it can be shown that in a great many instances only from 
34% to 62% of the capacity of the installation is used or required. 
In a majority of these buildings the tenant cannot use the numerous 
electrical devices which are now considered a part of every modern 
business institution. In addition to the saving that could have 
been made in the initial cost by proper planning, owners are pay- 
ing interest, insurance, maintenance and depreciation on an idle 





FIGURE 1. 


investment in wires, conduits, etc., of excessive size, which were 
specified to provide for conditions that did not exist. 

It frequently happens that after a building has been com- 
pleted additional electrical work has to be provided to care for 
conditions that were not considered in the original plans. In a 
certain large store only 52% of the original wiring is used; yet, 
after the building was completed, over two thousand dollars was 
spent for additional electrical work before the installation would 
meet requirements which were not at all unusual. In a great many 
instances this additional work is installed by a janitor or some 
other incompetent party, with the result that the appearance is 
unsightly and the fire risk is increased. Practically every fire 
started by electricity can be traced to improper work done by 
persons unfamiliar with work of this nature. 


When it is pointed out that there is an excessive amount of 
86 


wiring, the argument may be brought up that it is well to allow 
a certain margin for unforseen requirements; but if the design is 
given thorough consideration when the plans are being prepared, 
these requirements can be forseen and provided for in the original 
plans and specifications. It is true that after plans have been 
carefully prepared and the contract let, the owner or tenant may 
require certain changes or additions that will increase the con- 
nected load at certain points to such an extent that marked 
changes in the construction will have to be made. Even under this 
condition the ultimate cost will not be as great as it would be if 
the original design has a large allowance for future use, for 
changes or additions are rarely such as to be met by even a 
generously designed installation. 


The mode of proceedure in designing a system of wiring for 
illumination should be as follows: ascertain the purpose for which 
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FIGURE 2. 


each portion of the building will be used; the color scheme of 
the walls and ceilings, whether of light, medium or dark tones; the 
type of lighting fixtures (whether efficiency in light distribution 
will predominate or will be secondary to an artistic fixture design) ; 
the type and kind of lamps that will be best suited to the con- 
ditions; the method of control; the approximate rate for electric 
current; and whether low first cost is of more importance than 
subsequent maintenance. Unfortunately, the usual method has 
been to design a wiring system by rule-of-thumb, guessing at what 





* Consulting Engineer—San Francisco. 
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may be required in the way of lighting fixtures and providing 
sufficient capacity in all wires, conduits, switchboards, etc., for 
what might be required later when details are gose into. 

There are certain municipal inspection departments whose 
rulings it is necessary to observe, but these rules are more or less 
flexible, and it is customary now to consider the load-factor in 
planning a wiring installation. This will frequently make a ma- 
terial saving in the cost of the installation, and at the same time 
will not affect the efficiency. A mistaken idea frequently exists 
that an expensive installation is an indication of efficiency. 

This is not necessarily true, as high first cost will frequently 
mean complications that do not add to the installation’s adapti- 
bility to its purpose; such installations will as a rule lack in flex- 
ibility and adaptability to purpose, which may be attained in a 
simple design. Expensive fittings are frequently called for when 
the balance of the installation is of the cheapest construction. An 
instance came to the writer’s attention in which an expensive 
marble switchboard with polished copper trimmings was called 
for in the specifications for a small building, the construction of 
which was of the cheapest character. 

Many specifications state that the voltage shall not exceed a 
certain quantity with all lights burning. This clause, if enforced, 
will as a rule increase materially the cost of the work; and in the 
majority of cases, it is not required, as all of the lights are never 
operated at one time. This clause could be modified, taking the 
load-factor into consideration. While it has not been customary 
to specify the maximum voltage on motor circuits, the same con- 
dition exists, and poor operation can frequently be traced to ex- 
cessive voltage loss. This means also considerable loss in power 
for which the consumer is required to pay. In an industrial plant 
a saving worth considering can usually be effected if a careful 
estimate is made of costs of installation and electrical energy, and 
a balance struck where interest on the investment, maintenance, 
insurance and other fixed charges are estimated against the cost 
of the electrical energy lost in the various parts of the system. 

If satisfactory results are expected from the contractor, a de- 
tailed set of plans must be furnished from which to estimate and 
for the guidance of the workmen making the installation. A set 
of plans showing the location of light and motor outlets only, in 
conjunction with specifications that are incomplete and ambiguous, 
will result neither in low cost nor in satisfactory work. Specifi- 
cations frequently contain paraphrased portions of the various 
Underwriters’ codes, city ordinances, and state laws, all of which 
could just as well be omitted. A tedious enumeration of the many 
tests that the work will have to pass before acceptance (these tests 
are seldom made) and lengthy schedules of outlets, switches, etc. 
should be omitted from the specifications. The latter details 
should be shown on the plans, and if careful planning has been 
done and materials from reliable manufacturers have been speci- 
fied, the majority of the tests will not be required. Where con- 
ditions are unusual, not only should scaled detail drawings be 
furnished, but diagrams showing the proper connections should 
be provided, as shown in Figure 1. 

The Underwiters’ rulings, known as the Nations Electric Code, 
cover only the necessary details guarding the installation danger 
from fire; city ordinances usually include-the same code with a 
few rules to govern local conditions; mutual insurance concerns 
frequently have a few special rules for certain classes of work; 
and the industrial laws of the various states are intended as 
safeguards against accident to employees. While it is necessary 
to state that the work shall conform to these various rules and 
regulations, it must be understood that it may be far from satis- 
factory and yet satisfy them in every respect. Modern electrical 
construction is usually safe from any liability of accident to per- 
sons; yet it is not always fool-proof, and consequently accident 
commissions in the various states have inaugurated “Safety First” 


campaigns to decrease these accidents to a minimum. A new 
panel-board for distribution to small motors, of the dead front 
type, where all live parts are protected, is shown in Figure 2. This 
panel is of DEMCO manufacture and conforms to the require- 
ments of the California Industrial Accident Commission. Where 


the switchboard is accessible only to experienced mechanics the 
restrictions are not necessarily so rigid; a good example is shown 
by Figure 3, which is a power distributing switchboard in the 
Southern Pacific Company’s San Francisco office building, de- 
signed under the supervision of Bliss & Faville, architects. 





FIGURE 3. 

Detailed plans will result not only in low estimates from re- 
liable contractors, but in avoidance of the delay and annoyance of 
misunderstanding due to incomplete plans, and the owner and 
architect will both be gainers financially. 

en 


“Homes, Schools, Churches, and Roads. Make America 
a Better Place in Which to Live.” 


We went into the war to aid in making the world a better 
place to live in. Behind the victory of arms, if the United States is 
to appropriate her share of the fruits of victory, must be the de- 
termination to do these things which make for prosperity and for 
happier and more contented people. 


War interrupted our construction work in these lines. 
country needs almost a million homes right now. 
dreds of schools. 


The 
It needs hun- 
There are not enough good roads or churches. 
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REVIVAL OF SAN FRANCISCO’S REALTY MARKET 


By LOUIS H. MOOSER 
President San Francisco Real Estate Board 


S a field for profitable investment, San Francisco real estate 
is again demonstrating its soundness after a lull of several 
years. The real estate market is on the verge of a new im- 

petus which bids fair to be of a very lasting character. The re- 
vival of activity at this time is but the natural course of events 
and has long since been predicted by students of real estate con- 
ditions. The action of the Federal Government in disapproving of 
any extensive building operations during the war caused a decided 
shortage in all classes of buildings, and now that the emergency is 
removed the trading in building property is assuming a very lively 
aspect. But aside from this condition, it has been proven con- 
clusively that money diverted into other channels than real estate 
by abnormal conditions, such as war-babies, etc., inevitably returns 
to real estate in a correspondingly large amount, according to the 
success of the venture for which it was diverted, and it is a matter 
of record that the war was the means of creating a very large 
amount of surplus capital all over the country. What is more 
natural than to expect that the money so earned will seek its 
security in real property investments? 

Six hundred thousand people live in San Francisco—people 
whom we know as the cream of the great population of the Pacific 
Coast—people who statistics prove are the most genuinely pro- 
gressive in America today, and many thousands of them we find 
with real estate tastes and preferences when they have money 
to invest. 

Within the lifetime of many San Francisco people this city 
has attained a growth unequaled by any other in the world. This 
growth has been natural and is founded on the development of the 
fields, forests and natural resources of this wonderful section of 
our country. In the process of gathering riches San Francisco’s 
people have always paid much attention to investments in lands 
and city real estate. This naturally follows from their knowledge 
of land values and from the experience of their forefathers in days 
when the West was in the process of making. 


As San Francisco itself grew, many of these people began to 
put their savings and their profits into city property. The return 
from such investments was generally good, in some cases better, 
and in still others very unusual. Acreage property that sold for a 
few hundred dollars in the eighties today is worth hundreds of 
thousands, and more in some cases. Section and half section line 
corners that went begging a few years ago today are priced higher 
than property in the heart of such great cities as Indianapolis, 
Cleveland and Detroit. Still the progress goes on—still the trend 
of value goes upward and will continue upward as long as San 
Francisco maintains its position as the metropolis of the Pacific 
Coast. 


An investment is no better than the protection surrounding it. 
Liberty Loan Bonds are no better than their security, and is the 
full faith and credit of the United States of America. And San 
Francisco real estate is no better than the growth, development 
and increased importance of this city. But, as in the case of 
Liberty Bonds, no one with vision or with intelligence can or will 
question the protection and security behind reat estate values in 
this city. During the last few years we have passed through the 
most trying times—days of commercial, economic and financial 
emergencies, when we were crystallizing all our efforts into the 
winning of the war. Those days are passed and now we enter a 
period in which San Francisco’s position as the dominant shipping 
port of the Pacific Coast will result in a greater era of pros- 
perity than we have ever experienced, when her position as a ship- 
ping, financial and economic force is recognized throughout the 
world and when profits must come in greater proportion than ever 
before in her history. Dozens of trains daily are now bringing 
population—some of it transient, but much of it permanent. Build- 
ing construction, the extension of manufacturing facilities, and 
many other economic necessities will continue to draw population 
towards us, so that we may expect a very large population in- 
crease in this city before the close of 1920. 


Population means demand and demand means increased value 
of property. That there will be an increased demand is un- 
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questioned by those who know what present economic necessities 
are. 

San Francisco real estate intelligently bought, must be a 
profitable investment. We have qualified this statement, you will 
notice, by the words “intelligently bought.” By this we do not 
mean there is “good” real estate and “bad” real estate in San 
Francisco in the sense that one will lose money or make money, 
as the case may be, by investing in real estate. What we mean by 
“intelligently bought” is that real estate must be purchased ac- 
cording to the means and pocketbooks of the buyers, with the idea 
of holding that real estate until the conditions create natural 
profits. 

We know that the United States Government bonds are the 
highest grade investments in the world today because they are sup- 
ported by the full faith and credit of this Government, yet some 
of these bonds bring on the open market today 4% less than the 
people paid for them. Anyone who purchased these bonds for 
speculation, therefore, has a loss at the present time instead of a 
profit. Anyone who bought these bonds for investment purposes 
will get 100% value, and will have a very fine investment, if he 
holds such a length of time as to allow the attachment of the in- 
vestment increment. The same is true of real estate. 


San Francisco is the fastest growing big city on the earth. 
And it is growing faster now than it ever grow before. 


Not a few people, but hundreds, have made profits during the 
last 20 or 30 years that are almost beyond the comprehension of 
the people who have not studied the values and the course of de- 
velopment of these values that come from the settlement of the 
vacant lands in a wonderful city like San Francisco. But the 
broad principle of buying within your means so that you may be 
able to hold your real estate until it ripens into a big investment— 
until the increases in value attach—must be clearly and distinctly 
borne in mind when you purchase the property. As a fundamental 
proposition, every piece of real estate inside the city limits of San 
Francisco must, during a term of years, increase appreciably in 
value. This is the result of the natural progress of this city—a 
progress that has continued and will continue in the face of wars, 
panics and adverse industrial conditions. As to the safety of your 
money invested in San Francisco real estate, there is this to be 
said—no investment is more safe and none possesses the per- 
manency of real esate. Some bonds do have the same amount of 
safety, as, for instance, Government and some municipal bonds; 
but there is still a wide margin in favor of the future worth of 
money invested in bonds and that same money invested in San 
Francisco real estate. 


As an investment, and at the same time a method of saving 
money, there exists no better proposition than the purchase of 
real estate in a thriving city. Real estate has two characteristics 
as an investment: (1) it is permanent and (2) it is constantly 
increasing in value. As to the permanency of real estate there is 
no argument. That it is constantly increasing in value may possi- 
bly be questioned by those, who do not understand or who have 
not followed the subject. Every man and woman in the world 
has an inherent desire to own property—as much of it as possible. 
The possession of real estate gives one a sense of financial security 
that can be obtained in no other way. One of the ruling traits of 
the human character is the desire to dominate as much of the 
earth’s surface as possible. 


It has been truly said that there is just one crop of land in 
the world—and this crop does not increase. On the other hand, 
population does increase and will continue to increase century after 
century until the end of time—this in spite of destructive wars and 
all the other death-dealing instruments of humanity. 

These things should all be carefully weighed by the man or 
woman who is building for the future. The reasons for our growth 
in population in the future are many and varyi-~g, but no reason 
is stronger than our strategic location and commercial and fi- 
nancial importance, united with the absolute necessity for the con- 
tinued domination of San Francisco in and over the territory 
surrounding it. 
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BUILDERS’ GET-TOGETHER BANQUET 


HE “Get-Together” banquet and meeting which was held at 
the Palace Hotel Saturday evening May 10, by the building in- 
terests of San Francisco proved one of the most enthusiastic 

and interesting gatherings of its kind ever held in the city. Herald- 
ing a new building and construction era in San Francisco and the 
state, the five hundred representative builders, architects and con- 
tractors present unanimously pledged their earnest support to the 
“Own-Your-Own-Home” movement now being fostered by the gov- 
ernment, and entered the fight to place San Francisco again in the 
front rank of those cities making substantial construction and 
building progress. 


The banquet, planned by a group of members of the Builders 
Association of San Francisco and the General Contractors Associ- 
ation of San Francisco, was held with the idea of bringing to- 
gether all those interested in the building industry in San Fran- 
cisco for the purpose of exchanging ideas and discussing whether 
the times seemed propitious for launching some plan looking to- 
wards a revival of the commercial building and home construction 
here. Mr. Gompertz, president of the Building Industry Associ- 
ation of San Francisco; Mr. Cole, secretary of the General Con- 
tractors’ Association of San Francisco; Mr. Monk, a director in the 
General Contractors’ Association; Mr. Farquharson of the same 
association; and other prominent members of these two associ- 
ations were the most active in arranging for the meeting. 


Mr. Cole, in telling of the purposes of the banquet and the 
aims of its promoters, stated; “By getting together and discussing 
the various phases of the building situation as it is at present in 


this city, the contractors and owners, architects and others in- — 


terested in the revival of building hoped to arrive at some plan 
whereby they could add to the awakened interest which is being 
shown in the construction of new business and residential build- 
ings. At the banquet in the Paiace we were able to get the 
views and ideas of most of the city’s prominent contractors and 
owners and the way they would start the ball rolling for a new 
era in San Francisco’s construction program. That there is a cry- 
ing need for both homes and business buildings of all types, and 
that it would be profitable to owners of property if they had such 
buildings to rent now, goes without saying; but the questions of 
the high cost of materials, the increasing demands of labor, and the 


general uncertanty as to just how the business of the country is 
going to meet the post-war rehabilitation problems, have held 
many owners from going ahead with construction and new build- 
ing until now. From the talk at the Palace Hotel banquet meet- 
ing I feel that the consensus of opinion is that the building in- 
dustries of San Francisco and the rest of the State will have to 
adjust themselves to the conditions which now confront them and 
go ahead regardless. Prices are not apt to go down to any ap- 
preciable extent for a long time to come. Wages will keep up 
and may go even higher, so the only thing to do is to get in and 
build and try and make the new construction earn enough to 
offset the increased cost of building etc.” 

The get-together banquet has had this effect on the plans of 
those who are most interested in the building industry—it has 
shown them that as there is such a demand for homes and business 
structures it would be good business judgment to go ahead and 
build now, in spite of the higher costs of materiai and labor. The 
greater income which they will receive in rents will soon offset this 
increased cost and leave them with valuable income property. 

The Mayor and other city officials have endorsed the ideas 
set forth at this meeting, and organizations such as the San Fran- 
cisco Realty Board, the Material Dealers’ Association, and the local 
chapter of the American Institute of Architects, have signified 
their determination to get behind the building industry and help 
make the next few years the greatest in San Francisco’s history. 

Te 


OPERATION ON A LARGE SCALE RESUMED 


The Urban Realty Improvement Co., owners of Ingleside Ter- 
races, one of the largest and finest residence parks in the West, 
announce that they are preparing plans for 200 or more homes to 
be built as rapidly as possible under the management and super- 
vision of Mr. Joseph A. Leonard, the well known builder. 

The homes will range in value from $5,000 to $20,000 and will 
each be separately designed to fit the location so as to harmonize 
with the surroundings. 

Ingleside Terraces is laid out in large lots which are so land- 
scaped as to lend themselves to very artistic treatment in the 
hands of the skillful designer. 
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DAIRY CONSTRUCTION AND CLEAN MILK 


By WILLIAM C. TESCHE 


AIRY inspection 

may be termed the 
“offspring of Mr. Public 
Health Service and Mrs. 
State Agricultural Ser- 
vice,” and under the wise 
tutelage of the State of 
California, its very im- 
portant activities radiate 
from the State Dairy 
Bureau. A corps of in- 
spectors, with certain 
territory allotted to each 
one, carry out the func- 
tions of the Bureau, and 
while their apparent 
business is to swing the 
policeman’s club over the 
heads of unruly milk pro- 
ducers, the public, to- 


which in turn spreads to all producers alike. He is an enemy of 
modern dairying, and the State Bureau renders an inestimable 
service in showing him the gate or the right road to follow. 


Fortunately, the average dairyman starts his business with 
the proper ideal in view and a fair conception of cleanliness. 
However, there are a considerable number of small details which 
may inadvertently be overlooked. Before building his plant, there- 
fore, the prospective milk producer is advised to study the re- 
quirements as laid down and advised by the State. It costs very 
little more to lay out and build the plant correctly in the first 
place. It is far more expensive to suddenly find that it is rated 
much lower than is desirable because certain essentials were 


overlooked. Alterations are usually an unnecessary expenditure 
of time and energy. 


The stable floor should be of concrete. Wooden floors lower 
the rating placed on the score-card when under State inspection. 
The distance between gutter and wall should be at least 4’ 4”. 
Tight concrete walls with a light-colored ceiling are rated higher 
than wooden walls. However, if the walls must be of wood, 
smooth planed tongue-and-groove lumber should be used. A tight 
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INTERIOR OF A MODERN CERTIFIED DAIRY 
gether with broad-thinking dairyman, must appreciate their efforts 
as being directed decidedly toward development and progress. 
The people demand clean, wholesome milk and dairy products. 
The up-to-date producer studies their demands and meets them. 
The renegade dairyman who operates an unsanitary plant not 
only menaces public health, but incurs the distrust of his patrons 


ceiling, well white-wash- 
ed or painted is very es- 
sential where there is an 
overhead stowage of 
feed. Rough wooden 
stanchions and mangers 
are scored only half as 
high as those made of 
iron and concrete. Should 
they be wooden of neces- 
sity, see that the lumber 
is well dressed and the 
surfaces painted. Drain- 
age is an important fac- 
tor, and all run-off should 
be conducted into a cov- 
ered cesspool or the irri- 
gation system. Open 
flumes, if used, must be 
clean and well-kept. An 
absorbent in the gutter is 
highly desirable. If the corral is next to the milking shed and is 
not cleaned once a week, or is dusty or muddy, the inspectors will 


frown. They will do likewise if the bedding or resting pasture is 
badly soiled. 


Sunlight and fresh air are Nature’s great purifiers, and the 
dairy barn should be so constructed as to take advantage of 
as much of these agencies as possible. Four square feet of 
window per cow, distributed as evenly as possible, is highly 
recommended. The building should provide at least 500 cubic 
feet of space per cow, with windows preferably hinged at the 
bottom. Sliding windows or other openings are looked on with 
less favor. Ventilators in the roof are always necessary for the 
proper escape of warm impure air which rises from the animals 
to the roof or ceiling. Impure and dusty air not only results in 
disease, but tends very substantially to contaminate the milk 
during milking. 

Every milking shed should be equipped with running water, 
and when cleaning each day, the finishing touches can be put on 
with the hose. The floor is not the only place for water. Sills, 
windows, ledges and walls should not be allowed to collect dust. 
Walls spattered with manure or other dirt are especially tabooed 
in the best of barns. Diligent sweeping is better than no sweep- 
ing at all, but in the first place is not thorough, and in the second 
place fills the atmosphere with dust. This dust, dropping into 
the milk, increases the bacteria count, resulting in quicker sour- 
ing and a less healthful food for the consumer. There should be 
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no strong odor in the building, nor should hay be stored loosely 
in the vicinity of the stalls. Dairy inspectors will score a barn 
lower if hay is fed’ to cows within an hour of milking time. It 
is therefore apparent that the matter of atmospheric cleanliness 
is of paramount importance, and every producer is advised to 


bear this point in mind when planning the building or subsequent 
operations. 


Utensils are the subjects of close inspection, and adequate 
facilities are necessary for properly sterilizing them immediately 
after use. Steam or boiling water with powdered soap, followed 
by thorough rinsing, will do the work, and for this purpose an 
efficient vat for the number of utensils to be washed daily is 
required. ‘Drying is preferably accomplished indoors, but when 
out-door drying is resorted to, especial care in the cleaniness of 
surroundings, freedom from flies and blasts of dust, must be taken. 
Always invert pails, cans, bottles and the like. Small top pails 
are recommended, and, as applies to all other receptacles, should 
never be left standing on the barn floor. 

The milk room or milk house demands its innings as well as 
the barn, and here all must be scrupulously clean. Coolers, sepa- 
rators and bottling machines are not only required to be free 
from dirt, stale milk and other contamination, but must be of 
sufficient capacity to accomodate the volume of milk produced, 
thus obviating delay in handling, or slighting in order to make 
up time. No odors, no rubbish in the corners, no flies, and plenty 
of fresh air, are the watchwords. The equipment must be in 
such a condition as to receive milk immediately after milking; in 
fact it is desirable to cool the milk from each cow without wait- 
ing for the pail to be filled. Cream had better be separated im- 
mediately after milking and cooled as it flows from the separator 
spout. Hot and cold running water for scrubbing down floors, 
shelves, walls and appliances is a necessity without question. 

Milk room construction is next in importance to care while 
under use. Again concrete as a floor material holds preference, 
and the builder must concern himself with walls, ceiling and 
windows even more carefully than in the case of the barn. Plaster 
or well painted tongue and groove lumber are more conducive to 
cleanliness than rough, ill fitting boards, and even a second-rate 
milk room can be greatly improved by thorough painting with 
light colored paint. Windows in opposite or adjacent walls, with 
hinged screens, ventilators in the roof, and screened docrs are 
not to be omitted in construction. 

The above factors involved in the institution and upkeep of 
a modern dairy are but a few of the many which must be con- 
sidered, yet they may convey to the person interested an idea of 
just how much stress is placed upon sanitation and clean handling. 
Milk is one of the favorite media for bacterial growth, and the 
layman will open his eyes in bewilderment should he ever see the 
myriads of organisms thriving in a cubic centimeter of what may 
be the very cleanest commercial milk on sale in his city. Com- 
mercial milk entirely free from bacteria cannot be had, for “there 
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FLOOR PLAN 


aint no such animal.” What the public demands, what the State 
enforces, and what the enlightened dairyman will accomplish, is 
the production of milk containing as few organisms as possible. 
The success of his good intentions depends partly upon the human 
factor and partly upon the equipment with which he produces 
that milk. 


~O 
A PRACTICAL MILKING SHED 


The accompanying drawings constitute a set of plans for a 
milking shed drawn by J. B. Davidson, Professor of Agricultural 
Engineering at the University Farm, Davis, California, and re- 
produced from the Report of The State Dairy Bureau. These 
plans are valuable, as a milking shed built from them would be 
all that could be desired for practical purposes. At the same 
time an insanitary and impractical shed could not be built much 
cheaper. 

Most of the milking barns built some years ago are too 
dark, and unless they are disinfected at short intervals, they 
are very unhealthy for the cattle. These plans call for a great 
number of windows, and if it is convenient to build the shed 
north and south, the sun can shine directly on the floor and 
mangers of one side in the morning, and of the other side in 
the afternoon. If there is no dirt or refuse left in the barn during 
the day, under which disease germs may hide, the sun or strong 
light will thoroughly disinfect it every day. Such a barn with 
such splendid light and ventilation will be a great factor in pre- 
venting the spread of tuberculosis and contagious abortion. 

The floor from the stanchions to the gutter is 4 feet 8 inches. 
This is the proper length for small cows, but where the cows are 
large, 5 feet is better. 

(a  () 
SUMMER FLOWERS 


(Continued from page 81) 


LARKSPUR PERENNIAL: This flower will give two or 
more crops of tall blue spikes each year. 


DAHLIAS: Are a wonderful flower in San Francisco. 


DIGITALIS or Foxglove: There is nothing better than these 
for shady places. This plant runs up a tall spike about three 
feet high of Gloxinia-shaped flowers. 

FLOWERING SAGE or Salvia Splendens: Salvia is always 
hard to raise and it is usually much more satisfactory to purchase 
the plants. Salvia is another late summer flower and one of the 
most beautiful. Its color is brilliant red. 

FOR-GET-ME-NOT. Suitable for shady places. 

GAZAVIA: Is fine for growing between the side-walk and 
the road-way. Its color is bright orange and the flower has a 
zone of black. Gazavia will stand dry weather and any situ- 
ation exceptionally well. 

GOLDEN FEATHER: This is a pretty golden leaved border 
plant about 8 inches tall. 

HOLLYHOCKS: It truly is an old-fashioned flower and one 
which holds its charm and place against all later arrivals. Holly- 
hocks grow anywhere from 6 to 8 feet tall. 

If your soil is too sandy or needs enriching, as most flower 
beds will in order to get the finest flowers, put on pulverized 
manure and dig it in. This dried manure is scraped from the 
corrals of Nevada and has never been leached and is twice as 
strong as ordinary manure. It will not be disagreeable in any 
wax and you need have no fear of using it too strong. Your 
garden will flourish from using some. 
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PLANT OF GLADDING, McBEAN & CO 
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LINCOLN, CALIFORNIA 


HE factory of Gladding, McBean & Co. was established at 

Lincoln, California, in 1875, for the manufacture of vitrified 

and other clay pipe. Starting with one Kiln, others have 
been added from time to time until the present Kiln capacity is 2500 
tons a month. 


In 1906, after the San Francisco fire, there was a large ex- 
pansion in the plant due to the sudden and great demand for fire 
proof building material. By this time the business had been de- 
veloped to include other clay products, such as Fire Tile, Fire 
Brick, Face Brick, Terra Cotta and Roofing Tile; today orders are 
accepted for all kinds of clay products. 


The mechanical end of the factory was destroyed by fire on 
July 29, 1918. Since then this entire portion has been redesigned 
by competent engineers, reducing hand work to a minimum. There 
is today practically not one shovel or wheelbarrow on the plant. 
All of this work is done by machinery. Electric elevating trucks 
carry the material from the presses to the kilns, and horse drawn 
vehicles unload the kilns and load the cars. By these methods the 
heavy labor work, which was in years gone by so necessary in this 
industry, has been practically eliminated. The machine capacity is 
now about 50 per cent greater than the Kiln capacity. 


Not only has the plant been greatly improved by the employ- 
ment of the very latest types of machines and equipment, but 
many radical changes have been made in the processes of manu- 
facture. This has been brought about by the employment of skilled 
technical experts for consultation and advice. 

The business of Gladding, McBean & Co. has grown to such 
size that besides California, their trade has spread to other ports 
of the country and to many foreign countries. They are today 
furnishing the Terra Cotta for the exterior of the Union Steam- 
ship Company’s Building in Sydney, Australia, which is fourteen 
stories in height,—the first tall building of modern steel and rein- 
forced concrete to be erected in that city. The entire interior of 
the Mitsubishi Bank in Tokyo, Japan, which is going up at the 
present time, is being furnished by them. Many of the most im- 
portant buildings in Vancouver, Victoria, Spokane, Seattle, Portland, 
Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Oakland, as well 
as all the cities in Arizona, are of their manufacture. Their Roof- 
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ing Tile is being extensively used in Arizona, New Mexico, and 
several of the Eastern States, as well as California. 


The firm is best known for its architectural terra cotta, which 
includes both structural and decorative material, enameled and 
polychrome, and a large variety of sizes and designs of garden 
pottery, modeled after very beautiful classic originals. But it is 
also a large manufacturer of brick, of all textures, shapes and 
colors, face brick and fire brick, and of mantel, fire and flooring 
tile. Among other products are glazed laundry trays and sinks, 
seamless, non-absorbent and durable. As regards terra cotta, there 
is practically nothing in the line of exterior or interior archi- 
tectural terra cotta which has not been turned out here. 


This is a local company, owned and controlled by its own 
officers and assistants. Offices are located in Los Angeles, Oak- 
land and Sacramento, as well as San Francisco and Lincoln. 

—————-0 


BUILD NOW! 
—o— 
“Set Your Money to Work on Building a Home of Your Own.” 
U. S. Dept. of Labor 
W. B. Wilson, Secretary. 

Set your money to work on building a home of your own. 
This is the period of readjustment, and idle dollars are as detri- 
mental to the national welfare as idle men. 

Building is a basic industry. To build a home, aside from the 
obvious benefits to the home owner, is to make an important and 
direct contribution to national readjustment and reconstruction. 

First, the country needs thousands of homes. After that the 
home builder creates a demand for stone, bricks, lumber, hardware, 
concrete, paint, etc., etc.; money circulates—only blood that circu- 
lates makes for health. Building absorbs labor. That is of 
prime importance right now when thousands of soldiers are being 
released from the Army and industry is in transition from the war 
to peace gear. 

Your money, invested in building a home, works for your per- 
manent prosperity and welfare and at the same time renders a not 


less tangible service to your country. Put your money to work— 
BUILD NOW. 
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PLANT OF W. P. FULLER & COMPANY 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


ACRAMENTO, in 1849, was the metropolis of California. It 
was the heart of the gold mining district and like a magnet 
drew all toward it. San Francisco then was merely a de- 

barkation point; ships sailed from the East Coast around the Horn, 
unloaded their cargo at San Francisco, and their passengers then 
immediately started overland, or by boat, for the gold district. 


Among these “Pilgrims to Mecca” in the early part of 1849 
was Mr. W. P. Fuller, Sr. The idea of gold attracted him to Cali- 
fornia, but after being in Sacramento for a few weeks he saw, like 
Mr. Mark Hopkins, Mr. Crocker, Sr. and Mr. Stanford, that every- 
body there was after gold and very few after commercial business. 
The opportunity presented itself for him to pursue his old trade 
that he had learned in the East, and the foundation for the present 
W. P. Fuller & Company was laid when he opened a small store. 
In addition to retail trade of imported paints, oils of all kinds, 
and glass, he began a general painting and paper-hanging business. 

In 1851, he formed partnership with Mr. Heather under the 
name of Fuller & Heather. The old building occupied by them 
still stands in Sacramento. 


Fuller & Heather continued business in Sacramento and it 
prospered until 1862, when the worst flood in the history of Cali- 
fornia occurred. During the flood, Fuller & Heather moved part 
of their stock from Sacramento to San Francisco, and continued 
to operate with San Francisco as headquarters. 


In 1886, the Yankee Block at the corner of Pine and Front 
Streets, San Francisco, was taken over by Fuller & Heather and 
was occupied by Whittier-Fuller & Company for forty years. 


In 1867, Mr. Heather’s interest was bought by Mr. Whittier 
and the Whittier-Fuller & Company was formed. In this year, 
Whittier-Fuller & Company opened their factory, which included 
the block between Fremont and Beale and Howard and Folsom 
Streets. At this factory the manufacture of Pioneer Lead was 
begun. Here also, in 1868, Whittier-Fuller & Company began the 
manufacture of Pacific Rubber Paint, one of the first mixed paints 
made in the United States. 


Twelve corroding stacks for the manufacturing of white lead 
were built in 1877, and in 1878 Pioneer White Lead was first manu- 
factured and marketed. — 


In 1890, Mr. W. P. Fuller, Sr. died, after forty years of suc- 
cessful business life, but the business continued to be carried on as 
Whittier-Fuller & Company. 


In 1894, the present W. P. Fuller & Company was incorporated, 
Mr. Whittier retiring. 

In February 1906, W. P. Fuller & Company moved from the 
Yankee Building at Front and Pine Streets to a six-story building 
at Mission and Beale Streets, and had occupied the building only 
one month when the big fire occurred. The building was a total 


loss. However, during the months which followed the fire, the 
business was carried on from the Oakland branch store, and since 
the factory in South San Francisco was uninjured, W. P. Fuller & 
Company was able to carry on its business without difficulty. 
The store and general offices now occupied were built on the site 
of the old destroyed building. 


Between 1880 and 1890, branch stores of W. P. Fuller & Com- 
pany were started in Oakland, Stockton, Los Angeles, Portland and 
Seattle. Later, stores were established in San Diego, Spokane, 
Tacoma, Pasadena, Long Beach, Boise and Santa Monica. 


All of these stores carry a complete stock of Mixed Paints, 
Enamels, Wall Finishes, Varnishes, Glass, Oils and Colors. 


———>——0 


BUILD NOW! 
“More Americans Should Own Their Own Homes.” 


W. B. Wilson, Secretary. 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, 


Somewhere in the heart of every man is the desire to be 
INDEPENDENT. Independence is the measure of one’s standing 
in the community. 


The first step along the road to independence is to own one’s 
home. The man who owns his own home is the respected, the 
trusted man in every community. 


One of the largest employers of labor in the country ordered 
a canvass of his factories to determine what percentage of his 
employees owned their own homes. At the same time he urged all 
employees in the establishment to become home owners or home 
buyers. 

Sound logic prompted this action. 
valuable employee. The HOME OWNER has a deeper sense of 
civic pride. He is established; he is responsible; he is interested 
in everything that tends toward the peace and security and up- 
building of the community. 

The example set by one manufacturer will be followed by 
others. It will daily become more requisite to a man’s securing 
responsible employment that he Owns His Own Home. 

There is little excuse for a man not owning his own home. 
The great Liberty Loans have installed into the American people 
lessons of thrift that will endure through the coming days of peace. 
Every man can and should own his own home. 

There is no appeal from the man who seeks a position that is 
treated so lightly, by private and public employer alike, as the 
appeal which comes from the man who has everything to gain 
and nothing to lose. 

The Independent Man always Owns His Own Home—BUILD 
YOURS NOW. 


The responsible man is the 
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REAL ESTATE LOANS @ INSURANCE 


ACTIVITY IN REALTY AND INVESTMENT FIELD 


HE past month has been one of awakened activity in the 

fields of real estate and affiliated investment. As a result 

there are now in progress a number of sub-division sales 
which are keeping city and county realty dealers well engaged. 
The advertising campaigns of several big country land companies 
have made the real estate and promotions sections of the papers 
bristle with business. 

The California Delta Farms Company’s holdings in the San 
Joaquin delta lands near Stockton are being purchased by many 
farmers and city investors which indicates that the public:is fully 
alive to the merit of these rich peat land farms. Arthur C. Par- 
sons, head of the firm of that name, in charge of the sales cam- 
paign for the California Delta Farms Company, states that there 
is a large and growing demand for farms of the type his ¢om- 
pany is handling—farms from eighty acres up, which can be 
worked by local farmers for absent owners on the share basis, 
or by the company in the name of absent purchasers. In many 
cases the new owners are not ready to occupy their property 
immediately or have bought principally for purposes of invest- 
ment. ————_o——_—_ 

The Terra Bella Development Company of Tulare, headed by 
Marco H. Hellman, the Los Angeles banker, and D. H. Hart, hotel 
owner, is opening a campaign for the sale of lands under irrigation 
in Terra Bella. This activity has been put in charge of the Wilgry 
Farms of San Francisco. Terra Bella is famous for its early 
oranges, shipments being made as soon as the middle of October. 
Wilgray Farms operates under a unique plan in that all sales 
made to non-residents are made under the guarantee system. 
Qe 

Continued activity has marked the realty market of the San 
Francisco Bay section, and many tracts and subdivisions are 
experiencing building revivals which promise well for the future. 
Thousand Oaks, the beautiful north Berkeley subdivision, is to be 
the site of a number of new homes which will be started at once. 
Lieutenant Noble Newsom, formerly of the firm of Newson & New- 
som, San Francisco architects, and recently returned from France, 
has charge of the architectural and building department. Lieu- 
tenant Newsom is familiar with the property, having been a resi- 
dent of Thousand Oaks for two years previous to his enlistment. 
He has already signed contracts for nine houses to be built in 
these properties, and he is preparing plans for four more to be 
erected as soon as the first set is completed. It is the intention 





of the Berkeley Thousand Oaks Realty Company to start an ag- 
gressive building campaign immediately. 





MODERN RESIDENCE .IN THE WESTWOOD PARK TRACT, 
SAN FRANCISCO—THIS WELL PLANNED RESIDENTIAL 
PARK SHOWS THE NEWER IDEAS IN CITY PLANNING 
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FRENCH HOMES IN OAK KNOLL MANOR 


Announcement has just been made by Charles H. Holt of the 
C. H. Holt Realty Company that the company has made arrangé- 
ments to duplicate to a certain extent many of the new French 
homes which are being put up in devasted France after the plans 
of American and European architects. The ideas which have 
been found suitable for restoration of some of the most beautiful 
portions of France have been found to fit the rolling hill and 
valley land which surrounds pretty Emerald Lake in Oak Knoll 
Manor, and it is the intention of the owners of this subdivision to 
give an air of individuality and distinction to their property by 
transferring some of the charms of the old world country houses 
to their residential park. In discussing the plans which his com- 
pany expects to work out Mr. Holt stated, “While all of the plans 
are not adaptable to this country, many of them are revelations 
as to what a small home can be. It is certain they will create a 
sensation when built. It is our plan to proceed as rapidly as pos- 
sible and build a number of homes at Emerald Lake. Oak Knoll 
Manor is increasing in popularity each week. This peninsula 
home tract, located just west of Redwood City, is laid out in half- 
acre homesites. Over $100,000 has been expended in developing 
the tract. Emerald Lake is on the west end of Oak Knoll Manor.” 





Qe 
BANK OFFICIAL DECLARES FOR HOME OWNERSHIP 


The possession of a home is one of the most potent influences 
towards the making of good citizenship, and the sense of civic 
pride and responsibility is greatly enhanced by the knowledge that 
one is numbered among the community’s substantial citizens. P. 
A. Pflueger, vice-president of the Humboldt Savings Bank, is con- 
vinced that the first duty of the man with a family is to provide 
himself and dependents with a home. 

“There is nothing that makes for good citizenship so much as 
the ownership of one’s home,” he said. “It is largely for this 
reason that savings banks encourage people to buy a home when- 
ever the terms of purchase are sufficiently favorable to permit of 
doing so without incurring the possibility of loss by reason of 
foreclosure or depreciation in value.” 

Mr. Pflueger is of the opinion that San Francisco has of late 
years developed many beautiful residential sections, and he gives 
reasons why it is sound business judgment as well as good citizen- 
ship to buy a home in the city in which one lives. Continuing he 


said, “Without desiring to make any invidious distinction or com- 
parison, and without expressing any opinion as to values, I have 
no hesitancy in saying that Westwood Park is one of the most 





FLOWERS AND PLANT LIFE ARE MUCH IN EVIDENCE IN 
WESTWOOD PARK—ONE OF SAN FRANCISCO'S NEW AND 
ARTISTIC RESIDENTIAL DISTRICTS 
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A HANDSOME CONCRETE BUNGALOW HOME AT WESTWOOD 
PARK, SAN FRANCISCO.—THIS HOUSE ILLUSTRATES THE 
NEW STYLE OF CONSTRUCTION 





inviting residential tracts I have ever seen, and it does not sur- 
prise me that bungalows and other homes are finding such a ready 
sale there. The transportation problem has been solved by the 
construction of the Twin Peaks tunnel and the extension of the 
Municipal car line to Westwood. Cunsequentiy the peop:e who 
settle in Westwood Park are able to reach their places of b’s ness 
and return to their homes from the business district as comfortably 


and as quickly as those living in the older and more established 
sections of the city. 





Qa 
NEW HOMES IN SEA CLIFF 


If other indications were wanting to show the revival of the 
real estate and building activities in the bay city, the recent 
erection of many new homes by Allen & Co. on their Sea Cliff 
propertities would prove the upward tendencies of business. The 
new homes being there built are modern residences of high class 
in every particular, and reflect the latest ideas in architecture 
and building. _The blocks are built with residences harmonizing 
in architecture, with no two alike. All are set back from the 
sidewalk an equal distance. Automobile drives and garages are 
on the rear of the lots and there are no wires or unsightly poles 
to mar the appearance of the front streets. Lawns and garden 
shrubs are put in on all the yards. Fences are placed and garages 
are built and the homes are offered for sale complete in every re- 
gard. The homes themselves are revelations. Hardwood finish- 





THE COMBINATION OF CEMENT AND SHINGLES IN BUNGA- 
LOW CONSTRUCTION HAS MUCH TO RECOMMEND IT— 
WESTWOOD PARK, SAN FRANCISCO 


ing and hardwood floors are used throughout the buildings. The 
lower floors are finished with such woods as gum, oak, jenesero and 
mahogany, and the bedrooms are in enamel. Allen & Co. report 
the completion of plans for the erection of twenty more buildings, 
construction work to commence immediately. 





———o 
FRANCISCA CLUB TO HAVE NEW HOME 


The Francisco Club, one of the city’s best known and most 
exclusive womens clubs, announces that it is to start at once the 
erection of its new home building. 

Property was recently purchased at the corner of Sutter and 
Mason streets. The plans for the new structure, which are being 
prepared by C. C. Young, architect, call for an edifice of three 
stories and basement in the colonial style, with all modern con- 
veniences required by a club home of this character. The lot 
and building represent an outlay of approximately $150,000, and 
when the building is completed it will give the Francisco Club one 
of the finest, if not the finest, womens club buildings in the West. 

—~——_0 

Edwin Rolkin has re-leased The Argonaut Hotel on Market 
and Fourth streets for a term of five years, thus demonstrating his 
faith in San Francisco’s future. According to his plans he expects 
to expend in the neighborhood of $25,000 in refurnishing, decorat- 
ing, and bringing up to date the hotel’s facilities. 
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Official News of Pacific Coast Chapters, A. I. A. 


The regular minutes of meetings of all Pacific Coast 
Chapters of the American Institute of Architects are 
published on this page each month. 

San Francisco Chapter, 1881—President, Sylvain 
Schnaittacher, 333 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Secretary, Morris M. Bruce, Flood Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Chairman of Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, William B. Faville, Balboa Building, San Francisco. 
Chairman of Committee on Competition, William 
Mooser, Nevada Bank Building, San Francisco. Date 
of Meetings, third Thursday of every month; Annual, 
October. 

Southern California Chapter, 1894—President, H. M. Patterson, 
324 O. T. Johnson Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Secretary, H. F. 
Withey, 621 Exchange Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Chairman of 
Committee on Public Information, J. E. Allison, 1405 Hibernian 
Building, Los Angeles. Date of Meetings, second Tuesday, except 
July and August, at Los Angeles. 

Oregon Chapter, 1911—President, Joseph Jacobberger, Board of 
Trade Building, Portland, Ore. Secretary, Alfred H. Smith, Board 
of Trade Building, Portland, Ore. Chairman of Committee on 
Public Information, Ellis F. Lawrence, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Portland, Ore. Date of Meetings, third Thursday of 
every month at Portland; Annual, October. 


Minutes of San Francisco Chapter 
No Meeting held during Month of May 


———— O-———--—----- 


Minutes of Oregon Chapter 


MEETING OF MARCH 19, 1919. 


Regular monthly meeting of Oregon Chapter A. I. A., was held 
at Hazelwood Restaurant, March 19, 1919. 

Meeting called to order by Jos. Jacobberger, President. 

Following members present: Whitehouse, Lawrence, Bennes, 
Schacht, Webber, Holford, Williams, Jacobberger and Post. 

Motion by Post, seconded by Lawrence—to amend minutes of 
previous meeting as follows. 

Preceeding last paragraph reading. “Mr. Mason of Hurley- 
Mason Co., contractors, etc.” insert. “Extract from report of 
Legislative Committee referring to meeting held by American 
Society of Civil Engineers.” followed by that portion of Legislative 
Committee’s report pertaining to meeting of Oregon Society of 
Engineers. Motion carried. 

It was reported that Mr. Naramore had transferred his 
membership from the Oregon Chapter to the Washington State 
Chapter. 

Motion by Williams, seconded by Bennes—That Oregon Chapter 
recommend changes to the Portland Housing Code. Motion carried. 

By-Laws Committee recommended adoption by Oregon Chapter 
of Standard forms of by-laws. 

Motion by Lawrence, seconded by Whitehouse—That report of 
By-Laws Committee be adopted. Members to be notified to see 
copy of Standard Form of by-laws in Mr. Jacobberger’s office. 
Motion carried. 

Motion by Lawrence, seconded by Whitehouse—That report of 
Post, on War Committee work of chapter be adopted and an argu- 
ment be prepared in favor of competitions for public buildings. 
Motion carried. 

Motion by Post, seconded by Lawrence—That the Competition 
Committee be requested to meet Building Committee of Labor 
Temple to ascertain if a competition for new Labor Temple could 
be devised. Motion carried. 

Motion of Whitehouse, seconded by Webber—That next regular 
monthly meeting be held in the evening instead of noon lunch 
hour. Motion carried. ‘ : 

Educational! Committee Chairman, Mr. Whitehouse, reported 
letter of thanks received from two of prize winners in recent con- 
test conducted by the Chapter. Letters ordered placed on file. 


On motion, meeting adjourned. 
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Washington State Chapter, 1894—President, Daniel R. 
Huntington, Seattle, First Vice-President, Carl Gould, 
Seattle, Second Vice-President, George Gove. Third 
vice-President, Albert Held, Spokane, Secretary, Louis 
Baeder, Seattle. Treasurer, Frank L. Baker, Seattle. 
Counsels: Chas. H. Bebb, Sherwood D. Ford, and G. 
C. Field. Date of Meeting, first Wednesday, except 
July, August and September, at Seattle, except one 
in Spring at Tacoma. Annual, November. 

The American Institute of Architects—The Octagon, 
Washington, D. C. Officers for 1918: President, Thomas 
R. Kimball, Omaha, Neb.; First Vice-President, Charles 
A. Favrot, New Orleans, La.; Second Vice-President, George S. 
Mills, Toledo, Ohio; Secretary, William Stanley Baker, Boston, 
Mass.; Treasurer,*D. Everett Waid, New York, N. Y. 


Directors for Three Years—Edward W. Donn, Jr., Washington, 
D. C.; Robert D. Kohn, New York, N. Y.; Richard Schmidt, Chicago, 
Ill. Directors for Two Years—William B. Faville, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Burt L. Fenner, New York, N. Y.; Ellis F. Lawrence, Portland, 
Ore. Directors for One Year— Edwin H. Brown, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Ben L. Lubschez, Kansas City, Mo.; Horace Wells Sellers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MEETING OF APRIL 22, 1919. 
Regular monthly meeting of Oregon Chapter A. I. A., was 
held at University Club, April 22, 1919. 


Members present: Jacobberger, Whitehouse, Lawrence, Hol- 


ford, Doyle, Wilso, Schacht, Bennes, Post, Webber, Knighton 
and Smith. 


Visitors present: Messrs. Faville, Willcox, Cheney, Rosenberg, 
Whitney and Bean. 


Motion by Lawrence, seconded by Doyle—“That the Oregon 
Chapter hereby endorses the chart prepared by the Seattle Chapter 
and further suggests the employment by the Institute of a special- 
ist in scientific analysis to carry on the investigation suggested, 
and to formulate recommendations to the Institute.” Motion car- 
ried. 


Motion by Doyle, seconded by Lawrence—“That the delegates 
of the Oregon, Washington and Northern California Chapters here 
present be requested to urge on the Post War Committee of the 
Institute at the Convention to be held at Nashville, the appoint- 
ment of a strong Post War Committee on City Planning, with 
the recommendation that membership on such Committee be limited 
to members of the Institute engaged in the practice of City Plan- 
ning and most familiar with the problems involved—particularly 
to study the question raised by the Washington Chapter—and to 
formulate definite proposals for action by the Institute.” Motion 
carried. 

A report on Competitions was read by Mr. Holford. 

Motion by Knighton, seconded by Wilson — “That the sub- 
stance of the report be submitted by the Oregon delegate before 
the Post War Committee at Nashville, Tenn.” Motion carried. 

Motion by Lawrence, seconded by Holford—“That a letter be 
sent to ‘The American Architect’ re their suggested ballot to the 
effect that their suggestion finds no favor with this Chapter.” 
Motion carried. 

Motion by Holford, seconded by Bennes—“That a Committee 
be appointed by the President to report on the question of the 
purchase of an architectural magazine.” 

Motion by Holford, seconded by Smith—“That the Oregon 
Chapter recommends that the Education Committee of the Insti- 
tute considers the advisability of suggesting to the Schools of 
Architecture the inclusion in their curricula of a course on Psy- 
chology of Architectural Practice.” 





On motion, meeting adjourned. 
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PLAN OF FIFTH FLOOR 
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PLAN OF SEVENTH FLOOR PLAN OF EIGHTH FLOOR 


MULTNOMAH COUNTY COURT HOUSE, PORTLAND, OREGON 
WHIDDEN & LEWIS, Architects 


NOTE—Plans of First and Second Floors are shown on plates 56 and 57. Plans of Third and Fourth Floors are shown on page 75 


INDEX TO VOLUME XVII. ILLUSTRATION ON COVER 
The Index to Volume XVII of The Architect—Building Review, The illustration on the cover of this issue is reproduced from 


January-June 1919, has been separately printed and will be an etching of the Church of St. Nicholas, Furnes, by Frank 
forwarded to subscribers on request. Brangwyn, A. R. A. 
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Washington State Chapter, A. I. A., Meeting es 

May— Southern California Chapter, AL ‘A, Meeting.... 

P Washington State Chapter, A. I. A., Meeting ie, 

une— 


Oregon State Chapter, A. I. A., Meeting 


January—- Current Notes and Comments 
February-March— 


Current Notes and Comments 


April— Real Estate, Loans and Insurance........................ 
AMAURY. UWI anne isc ewen nace eccenavn’ 
May— Real Estate, Loans and Insurance........................ 
RNIN edocs ns i ens aaa cgeiecsaniom 
June— Real Estate, Loans and Insurance 


Construction News 


INDEX TO PLATE ILLUSTRATIONS 


ARCHITECT 
Carmelite Monastery, Santa Clara, Cal.....Maginnis & Walsh 
Carmelite Monastery, Santa Clara, Cal.....Maginnis & Walsh 

BUSINESS AND COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 


The American National Bank Building, San Francisco........ 


Sai a die ar cab see tag Saad cio i ee tina ante A Geo. W. Kelham 
I. N. Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles, Cal..................2.......... 


sgh abet eae aes le oped Morgan, Walls & Morgan 
Haas Building, Los Angeles, Cal....Morgan, Walls & Morgan 
Hollingsworth Building, Los Angeles, se oe 


Ie Se gece ee ary eg ee a Morgan, Walls & Morgan 
THEATRE BUILDINGS 


Morosco Theatre, in the Garland Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
aarp ate A Biers veceeeseesees-----Morgan, Walls & Morgan 


HOTEL BUILDINGS 


Savoy Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal....Morgan, Walls & Morgan 


COMPETITION FOR THE BANK OF ITALY 


Perspective, Winning Design............................ Bliss & Faville 
Elevations, Winning Design.............................. Bliss & Faville 
Sections, Winning Design.........................22...-... Bliss & Faville 
Pian oe Tasemeut: Ww0ot...-.........---.:.0---c.c Bliss & Faville 
Plan of First Floor....... Fee ea ee ore eee :......Bliss & Faville 
ROM CGE CUMIN, NODE... nics cetinn ss shinee eee Bliss & Faville 
Pa Oe eee Pos. os ee ee Bliss & Faville 
RN sete oe akc ss aes Edgar A. Mathews 
gE ge eS ee CR Edgar A. Mathews 
Plan of Basement Floor............................-- Edgar A. Mathews 
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13-22 
23-38 


1-9 


10 
11 


11 


12 


12 


39 


41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
47 


ARCHITECT 
ST St as oe Dene COPS ee Re eee Weeks & Day 
PROM TARR MANES MORIN oo senesstcns cottoccesedy Weeks & Day 
INN, a cet tn acai claed Reid Brothers 
Pree Meee Winer-.........;....<.<.6<..0:2.:...0.:5..2 Reid Brothers 
MPO GU RG oa incase nS ccnesdecaaneaed Reid Brothers 
RNIN 8 choos aide Ses nesdnctns tiene Bakewell & Brown 
Pian OF Wire Pee nn oa cscs ens Bakewell & Brown 
Plan of Mezzanine Fioor............................ Bakewell & Brown 


64-65 
67-73 
74-75 
77-79 


81 
83-85 


86-87 
88-89 
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PLATES 


48 
49 
50 
51 
51 
52 
53 
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COMPETITION FOR FACTORY OFFICE BUILDING 


FOR GLADDING, McBEAN & CO. 


Petes CNMI 2 ea Ss Stafford L. Jory 
PTI occ ka et Ernest E. Weihe 
pe 2. 3025 Se Se te ne oe H. C. White 
Sn a oo ee ee eo a ee J. E. Stanton 
MINES, 525k cptce ceases thee RO Cae Sine aed T. Bearwald 
I 3c Cn ER De Ta) ep A. R. Widdowson 
I os ee as hd cach oc ee Wm. R. Schmitt 
I co gee po Bises diskpinis xa cwacdninsced peianeDs David Olson 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Multnomah County Court House, ‘Portland, Oregon................ 
a igss nia cage seaagh yet ep Roa ges the peepee Whidden & Lewis 


FRONTISPIECES 


January— 


Boulevard, Santa Ana Road, San Diego State Highway 


February-March— 


General View, Carmelite Monastery, Santa Clara, Calif. 
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Doctors E. F. Williams, A. W. Abbott, S. G. 
Gant, A. F. Hertz, and many other authorities of 
the medical profession have strongly indorsed the 
use of the Hygieno type of closet bowl. 


They say that the Hygieno type of closet bowl causes 
the body to rest in a natural position—enabling the bowels to 
be rapidly and completely emptied. 

The Hygieno Closet Bow] is only thirteen inches high— 
three inches lower than the old-fashioned, high closet bowl. 

There are three types of Hygieno Closet Combinations, all of which are extremely silent in 


operation: Hygieno De Luxe—the all-white closet, which has every bit of metal concealed ; 
Hygieno—the closet of classic design; Hygieno Junior—an efficient, low-priced closet. 


PACIFI 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
For Sale by all Jobbers 


Main Office and Showroom Factories: 


67 New Montgomery Street Richmond and San Pablo 
San Francisco, California California 
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REFERENCE INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


Containing List of Manufacturers, Their Representatives and Serviceable Literature 


ASBESTOS BUILDING LUMBER 


Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 
J. A. Drummond, 245 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Illustrated and descriptive pamphlet, 7%x10%, 8 pp. Pamph- 
let, 4x8%, 8pp. Price list, 3%x64. Literature of various 
sizes, samples, ete. “Service Sheets,” working drawings, 
details of application, size 16%x21. 


ASBESTOS CORRUGATED SHEATING 


Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 
J. A. Drummond, 245 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Descriptive catalogue, 54x84, 24 pp. Catalogue of details 

and specifications for application of roofing and siding, 
size 81x11, 40 pp. Lists of buildings covered. Price 
lists, 3%x6%, 6 pp. and literature of various sizes, 
samples, ete. “Service Sheets,’ working drawings, de- 
tails of application, size 16%x21%. 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 
J. A. Drummond, 245 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Illustrated catalogue, Detail specifications, 8x10, 20 pp. 

Descriptive catalogue, various types of roof covering, 
54x84. Various pamphlets, 3%x6. Current price lists, 
3%x64%, 6 pp. Lists of buildings and literature, various 
sizes, samples, ete. “Service Sheets,” working drawings. 
Detail of application, size 16%x21\. 


BARS, REINFORCING 


Pacific Coast Steel Co., Rialto Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
Square, round and corrugated. 


BRICK, FIRE AND REFRACTORIES 


Gladding, McBean & Company, Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Simons Brick Company, 125 West Third Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


BRICK, PRESSED 


Gladding, McBean & Company, Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Simons Brick Company, 125 West Third Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


CEMENT, PORTLAND 


Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co., Crocker Bldg., San Francisco. 
Standard Portland Cement Co., Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Bulletin, 12 pp. Size 6x9; also furnish bulletins and specifi- 
cations for various classes of work requiring Portland 
Cement. 
Henry Cowell Lime and Cement Co, 2 Market St., San Francisco. 
Cowell Portland Cement Co., Cowell, Cal. 
Mt. Diablo Brand especially adapted for cementing oil wells. 
Literature and pamphlet supplies on request as furnished by 
the Portland Cement Association. 


COLD STORAGE INSULATION 


Van Fleet-Freear Co., 120 Jessie Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Illustrated catalogues, etc. 


CONTRACTOR’S ASSOCIATIONS 


Building Industries Association, 110 Jessie St., San Francisco. 
General Contractors Association, Sharon Building, San Francisco. 


CORK FLOOR 


Van Fleet-Freear Co., 120 Jessie Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Illustrated catalogues, ete. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 
J. A. Drummond, 245 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Descriptive Pamphlet, 34%4x6, 12 pp. Descriptive, 4x8%, 8 pp. 
“Service Sheets” working drawings. Detail of appli- 
eation, 16%x21%. 


ELEVATORS . 


Otis Elevator Co., Eleventh Avenue and 26th Street, New York. 
Otis Elevator Co., 2300 Stockton Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Offices in all principal Coast cities. Otis Electric Traction 
Elevators. Bulletin, 6x9, 28 pp. 


ESCALATORS 


Otis Elevator Co., Eleventh Avenue and 26th Street, New York. 
Otis Elevator Co., 2300 Stockton Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Offices in all principal Coast cities. Otis Escalators. Bulle- 
tin, 6x9, 36 pp. e 


GLASS 


W. P. Fuller & Co. Principal Coast cities. 
Plate, Sheet and Mirror Lists. Glass Samples. 

Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 

J. A. Drummond, 245 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal., Pacific 
Coast representative CORRUGATED WIRE GLASS for 
skylight construction (without housings), used in con- 
nection with Asbestos Corrugated Sheating. Catalogue 
of details, 8%x11, 40 pp. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 


Sonnenschein Bros., Show and Salesroom, 470 Sutter Street; 
Factory, 718 Natoma Street, San Francisco, California. 


IRONING BOARDS 


National Mill & Lumber Co., 318 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Pamphlet, 3%x614, 4 pp. 


LANDSCAPE ENGINEERS 
MacRorie-McLaren Co., 141 Powell Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Descriptive catalogue, 5x8%4, 52 pp. 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


The Reflectolyte Co., 914 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. A. Drummond, 245 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Reflectolyte, containing specifications, illustrations and engi- 
neering data for superior indirect illumination. 7%x10%, 


24 pp. Folder, 3%x6¥\, illustrating the Junior Reflecto- 
lyte for inexpensive installation. 


LIME 


Henry Cowell Lime and Cement Co., 2 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


MILL WORK 


National Mill & Lumber Co., 318 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Catalogue of Moulding Columns, Doors and General Mill 
Work, 7x10, 94 pp. 


PAINTS, ENAMELS AND WOOD FINISHES 


Berry Bros., Wight and Leibe Streets, Detroit, Mich. 
Berry Bros,, 250 First Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Natural Woods and How to Finish Them. Complete varnish 
specifications. 4%x6%, 94 pp. 
Luxeberry Cement Coating. Color card, 3%x8%, 3 pp. 
Architectural Finishes. Illustrated. 
Boston Varnish Co., Everett Station, Boston. 
San Francisco Office, A. L. Greene, Megr., 269 Eighth Street. 
ee Enamel. Complete specifications. Booklet, 5x7, 
Ppp. 
Kyanize White Enamel. Directions. Circular, 3%x6, 8 pp. 
Recent Pacific Coast Architecture. Illustrated. 
The Inviting Home. Illustrated. 
Price List of Varnishes and Enamels. 3%x6, 24 pp. 
W. P. Fuller & Co., Principal Coast cities. 
Paints and Varnish specifications. 14-page booklet. 
Pertinent Facts on Paints and Painting. 14-page booklet. 
Color cards and descriptive circulars on: House Paints, 
Floor, Porch and special paints for all purposes. 
Silkenwhite Enamel, Tinted Panels, and descriptive matter, 
Wall Finishes and Kalsomine. 20-page booklet. 
Decorator’s Sample Books. 
R, N. Nason & Co., 151 Potrero Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 
Catalogues, literature and color cards. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Ine., 139 Federal Street, Boston. 
San Francisco Office, James Hambly & Sons, 268 Market Street, 
Francisco, Cal. 
Bay State Brick and Cement Coating. Catalogue, 4x9, 24 pp. 
Color plates. 
Bay State Finishes, Stains, and Varnishes. Pamphlets. Color 
ecards, etc. 
Los Angeles Office, 447-449 E. Third Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 


Pacific ey wae. Co., 67 New Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
Northern Manager, H. L. Frank, 80 Front Street, Portland, Ore. 
T. A. Williams, Scott Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
General catalogue “C,” 6%x9, 176 pp. Indexed. 
School Sanitation Book, 6x9, 32 pp. 
Export Catalogue “BE,” 6x9, 160 pp. 
Book of Bath Rooms (for clients), 6x9, 56 pp. ax. 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. 
San Francisco Warehouse, Display Rooms and Offices, 149 Blux- 
ome Street. 
Los Angeles Warehouse, Display Rooms, Offices, 216-224 South 
Central. 
Seattle, 5300 Wallingford Avenue. 
General Catalogue “P,’”’ 9x12, 674 pp. General Catalogue 
“PF,” 9x12, 329 pp. Factory Sanitation Catalogue, 9x12, 
36 pp. Built-in Bath, 9x12, 37 pp. Pottery Catalogue 
Sanitary Earthenware, 9x12, 38 pp. Shower Booklet, 
3%4x6, 19 pp. Efficiency Kitchen Book—Modern Kitchen 
Equipment, 5x7, 15 pp. Plumbing Fixtures for the 
Home, 5x7%, 63 pp. 


PIPE, WOOD 


Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., 318 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Catalogue of wood pipe and tanks for all purposes. 4x8%, 
40 pp. 


PORTABLE HOUSES 


National Mill & Lumber Co., 318 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Catalogue Treatise on Portable House. Suitable for any lo- 
eation. Size 4x9, 12 pp. 
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ONSTRUCTION NEWS 


ITEMS FROM OUR DAILY CONSTRUCTION NEWS SERVICE 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco—W. L. Prussia Co. have had plans prepared by 
Architects Bliss & Faville, Balboa Building, for alterations in their 
store building on Geary street near Grant avenue. The alterations 
will cost $20,000. 


San Francisco—Contract has been awarded to I. A. Thomas 
of El Centro for the erection of the new brewery at Mexicali for 
the Northern Brewing Company, Inc. A. Martzen, New Call 
Building, is the engineer. Foundation will cost $10,000. 


Los Angeles—Plans have been completed by Architect John J. 
Frauenfelder, 1116 Story Building, for the construction of a 
three-story apartment house to be erected at Nogales, Arizona, for 
A. C. Wall. It will contain 36 apartments of 3 rooms and bath 
each. It will be of brick construction and will have pressed brick 
facing, composition roofing, pine trim, wall beds, ete. Cost $45,000. 


Los Angles—Plans are being completed by Architects William 
Curlett & Son, Merchants National Bank Building, for the erection 
of a two-story Class “C” brick and concrete, store, theatre and 
apartment building to be built at Tucson, Arizona, for the Congress 
Realty Co. The building will contain stores on the ground floor, 
25 apartment suites on second floor, and a theatre to accommodate 
1200 people. It ‘will have concrete foundation, pressed brick and 


terra cotta facing, plate glass store windows, composition roofing, 
etc. 


Los Angeles—Plans are being prepared by Architects Train & 
Williams, Exchange Building, for a part one-story and part two- 
story brick office building to be erected at Lancaster. Owner’s 
name withheld. The building will contain 6 storerooms on first 
floor and about 12 offices and a lodge room on the second floor. It 


will have concrete foundation, cement floor, plate glass store win- 
dows, etc. 


Stockton—Plans are being prepared by Architect Frank V. 
Mayo, 512 Farmers & Merchants Bank Building, for fireproof 
factory buildings to cost $100,000 for James Froyer Mfg. Company 
to be built on Cherokee lane. A two-story brick, concrete and tile 
office building will be the first erected. 


Modesto—Plans for a new grammar school, renovation of the 
present ones and the construction of an annex to the new high 
school are included in a program that the board is now working on. 
A bond issue of $150,000 will be required. 


Fresno—T. B. Goodwin, of San Francisco, was awarded the 
contract for the erection of the new Union High School building at 
Tranquility. The plans were prepared by Architect Ernest J. 
Kump of Fresno. The building will be of concrete and terra cotta 
tile with Spanish tile roof; it will have eight class rooms and a 
spacious auditorium. The style of architecture is the Italian 
renaissance. The contract price was $40,305. 


Lemore—Plans are being prepared by Architect Ernest J. 
Kump of Fresno, for a frame gymnasium building to cost $12,000 
for the Lemoore Union High School district. The building will 
have a fully equipped stage, shower baths and lockers. 


Tulare—Ernest J. Kump of Fresno, has been selected as archi- 
tect for the proposed new hotel building for Tulare. Site will be 
the southwest corner of Kern and “L” streets. $125,000 will be 
spent on construction of the building. 


Tulare-—Plans are being completed by Architect Ernest J. 
Kump of Fresno, for a two-story brick office building for the Alta 
Irrigation District of Tulare county. The building will have rug 
brick and terra cotta facing, clay tile roof, marble entrance, fire- 
proof vaults, oak interior finish, etc. Estimated cost $25,000. 

Bakersfield—-Architect Thomas B. Wiseman, has completed 
plans for the new one-story hollow tile library building for the 
town of Delano. Construction work will start at once. 


OREGON 


Portland—Plans and specifications have been completed and 
construction work will start at once on the erection of a candy 
factory to be built at E. 17th and Flanders streets, for the Willis 
Cement Co. The building will be one-story high with balcony for 


the purpose of carrying the overhead machinery. 
tile construction. Cost about $11,000. 


Portland—Contract was awarded to Thos. Muir, Henry Build- 
ing, for the erection of the four-story building to be built at 
Eleventh and Burnside steets. The structure will be of reinforced 
concrete construction and is estimated to cost $60,000. Plans were 
prepared by Architects Sutton & Whitney, Lewis Building. 


Portland—Plans will be prepared by Architects Tourtellotte & 
Hummel, McKay Building, for a hotel building to be built at Con- 
don, Oregon, and for a bank building, a store building and alter- 
ations and an addition to a school building at Joseph, Oregon. 
Total cost of the four buildings estimated at $66,000. 


Portland—Plans have been completed for a new building to 
be built on Central avenue and Oswego street, for the St. Johns 


Christian Church. Cost $10,000. D. L. Harden prepared the 
plans. 


Portland—Plans have been completed by Architects Stokes & 
Zeller, Chamber of Commerce Building, for the erection of a rein- 
forced concrete garage building to be built at Tillamook, Oregon, 
for Ackley & Miller. They are now taking bids for erection of 


the same. The structure will be one story and besement. Cost 
$20,000. ! 


It will be of 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle—A six-story class “A” fireproof hotel is being built 
in Olympia by the Olymphia Hotel Building Co. The hotel is to be 
heated by steam and will contain 155 rooms. The cost has been 
estimated at $310,000. 


Seattle—Architect Harry H. James, American Bank Building, 
has prepared plans for a large automobile salesroom and garage 
building for B. E. Siegrey, Colman Block. The building will be a 
five-story masonry building. Exterior walls will be of brick. 
Front wall on 12th avenue to be of brick panelling and will be 
trimmed with terra cotta. Main show room on first floor will have 


terrazza floors with plate glass show windows. There will be an 
electric elevator. 


Seattle—A one-story masonry addition will be built to the 
present garage structure owned by West & Wheeler Co., at 207 N. 
Broadway, on lots 10 and 11. Virgil Hall, 1301 E. 45th street is 
the contractor. Plans for the proposed addition were drawn by 
Architect E. L. Merritt, Empire Building. Estimated cost $12,000. 

Spokane—Construction work is to start in the near future on 
a new Hippodrome theatre to cost from $200,000 to $250,000. 


ARIZONA 


Jerome—Contract has been awarded to Charles Sauer of 
Jerome, for the erection of a theatre on the site of the old building 
of the Jerome Mercantile Company for J. D. Johnson. Building 
will cost about $75,000. He also has the contract for the erection 
of a one-story and basement store building at Ash Fork for Dickin- 
son & Company. Cost of building about $30,000. 


Jerome—Plans are being prepared by Architects Lescher & 
Kibbey of Phoenix, for a seven-room residence to be built at Jerome 
for the mine foreman by the United Verde Extension Mining Co. 
The house will have concrete foundation, hollow tile walls, plastered 
exterior and tile roof. Cost $10,000. 


Glendale—Sites are being inspected by Fred Tribolet and J. C. 
Hurley of Phoenix, Arizona, for a $200,000 meat packing plant to 
be erected by a company which they have promoted. 


Yuma—Working plans are being prepared by Architects Nor- 
man F. Marsh, Broadway Central Building, Los Angeles, and V. O. 
Wallingford, Phoenix, for the new high school building. Building 
will cost about $125,000 and bonds have been voted. The building 
will be two stories and basement and will contain an auditorium, 
administrative office, 16 classrooms, domestic science, etc. It will 
be of brick construction and will have concrete foundation, cement 
basement, pressed brick facing, reinforced concrete corridors, etc. 

Astoria—-Plans are almost ready for the proposed $85,000 


apartment building to be built here. Plans for the same have 
been prepared by Architect Gendion. 
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PITCHER’S 
DISAPPEARING DOORS 


ADJUSTABLE HANGERS and FRAMES 


li 


A Noiseless, Smooth-Running, Sliding 
Door helps to make a Satisfied Owner. 


Nine Reasons Why 


Pitcher’s Sliding Doors 
Should be Specified 
ON EVERY JOB 


1. Total Thickness of Wall 514 inches 

2. Absolutely Draft Proof. 

3. Cannot Jump the Track. 

4. Easy and Noiseless Running. 

5. Easy Access to Track and Hangers. 

6. Strength of Hangers Fully Tested. 

7. Frames are Air Tight. 

8. Hangers and Track can be used 
without Frames. 

9. Best Materials throughout. 


NATIONAL MILL & 
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; a IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
GUARANTEED to meet Standard and 
U.S. Government Specifications for 

first grade Portland Cement. 


i MANUFACTURERS 

: 318 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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: & Insulation Co. 


Nonpareil Cork Board 


Santa Cruz Portland Cement Nonpareil Cork Pipe Covering 
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Crocker Building San Francisco 
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N Cc Nonpareil Steam Covering 
F ompany Nonpareil Insulating Brick 
= ee Nonpareil Cowstall Brick 
: Standard Portland Cement Henne Cae: Thee - 
3 Corporation 2 Linotile Floors : 
: Works: Napa Junction, Cal. : E 
: General Offices: : : 120 Jessie Street San Francisco, Cal. : 
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